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under all the issues— 


POWER 


The issue that matters to big business in this election, the vital issue to the 
consumer of the future, is the struggle for control of power. We have pub- 
lished a book that presents the case for public control and records the propa- 
gandist activities of the utility corporations. 


The authors have said more in favor of greater “Power Control” is full of facts and wisdom, and 

public control over our public utilities and they —praise be!—it is also full of wit and laughter. 

have said it better—within the confines of a single Donald Richberg in the Nation 

popular book—than any one of whom this re- 

viewer has knowledge. | Mr. President, I desire to read from a book re- 
Evans Clark in the New York Times cently published, entitled “Power Control.” .. . 


The Federal Trade Commission is following the 
If a million people read it, the 50 billion high- leads given in this book in many of the investi- 


stepping kilowatt hours might come back home, gations at the present time. I find the volume one 

and make the Age of Electricity a pleasure and a of the most interesting that I have read in some 

boon. . . . I hope a million do read it. It is a years. 

sound, competent piece of work. Senator Carl Hayden on the floor of the 
Stuart Chase in the L. J. D. Bulletin U. S. Senate. 
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“Power Control” 


by H. S. Raushenbush and 
Harry Laidler 
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l ‘= $ 1.00 for a copy of “Power Control,” 
2 Raushenbush and Laidler. 
2nd edition, 6th thousand : : 2 coreg me ““ 
‘ [J $2.50 for “Power Control” and The New 
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N EVENT which almost overshadows the 
Aas signing of the Kellogg treaty is the 
fact that Russia has decided to adhere to it. .To 
be sure, the statement of intention is accompanied 
by the usual Russian outburst against the capitalistic 
powers. M. Litvinoff, who writes it, deplores the 
fact that the agreement contains no obligation for 
disarmament. He urges that not only war should 
be abolished, but blockades, occupation of territory, 
and even the withholding of recognition, which 
“contributes to the creation of an atmosphere fav- 
orable to the outbreak of wars.’’ Russia objects, 
furthermore, to the French and British reservations 
and to the supposed American stipulation regarding 
the Monroe Doctrine. But all this is of little im- 
portance compared to the major fact that she is 
willing to sign. She thus takes another long step 
toward reconciliation with the western world, and 
by doing so has lessened the likelihood of a new 
war in Europe, which is so little diminished by the 
Kellogg treaty itself. 


= 


IN a statement which should live for many years 
in Mexican memory, President Calles has re- 
nounced all ambition to be reélected to office as 
successor to the murdered General Obregon. In 
strong and solemn words, he urges his country not 
to turn again to dictatorship, which has been the 
curse of Mexico for so many years, but to proceed 
by orderly process of representative government. 
Both by what he said, and by the decision which he 
announced, he has shown himself a genuine patriot. 
It remains to be seen whether the country will prove 
able to take his advice. The army, which in the 
past has been a source of danger in times like these, 
gives evidence of being loyal to the Calles regime. 
The political influence of organized labor seems at 
present to be waning somewhat, but in any case the 
Crom is disinclined to support any selfish ad- 
venturer. Relations with the United States are 
better than in years, and the religious quarrel seems 
to be on the way to a compromise which will at least 
afford a modus vivendi. If Mexico can get through 
the next few critical weeks in safety, the skies ahead 
are brighter than they have ever been. 


DR. R. L. BUELL, Research Director of the 
Foreign Policy Association of the United States, 
speaking during the last week of the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics, made a sweeping attack upon 
the Firestone concession to grow rubber in Liberia. 
He charged that, however benign the intentions of 
Harvey Firestone and his associates, when three 
million men are put at work on a million acres of 
land, it will certainly result in forced labor and the 
disruption of native life. In his opinion, the new 
$5,000,000 loan upon which, he says, Mr. Fire- 
stone insisted, was unnecessary and undesirable. It 
is made at 7 percent, runs until 1967, and may not 
even be refunded during the first twenty years with- 
out Mr. Firestone’s consent. It will itself be used 
to refund a previous loan at only 5 percent, which 
would have expired in 1952. Dr. Buell believes 
the American government is involved in the enter- 
prise to an undesirable extent. He points out that 
in case of dispute between Liberia and the Finance 
Corporation which represents the Firestone inter- 
ests, our State Department is to arrange arbitra- 
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tion. Liberia is to have a financial advisor, ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge, who has already de- 
signated William R. Castle, Jr., our acting Secre- 
tary of State, for the post. The country has been 
involved in a boundary dispute with France, and the 
Liberians believe that the Firestone concession car- 
ried with it the active interest of the United States 
in preventing seizure by France of Liberian ter- 


ritory. 


‘THESE charges have produced a hailstorm of 
denials. Mr. Firestone declares that the open door 
is still open in Liberia. Mr. Castle insists that the 
United States did not approve the loan, but merely 
suggested some changes in it of value to the 
Liberians—among them, a reduction of its length 
from ninety-nine years. President King of Liberia 
cables over to say that the loan was not made un- 
der coercion. Dr. Thorras J. Jones, educational 
director of the Phelps-Stokes fund, thinks Mr. 
Firestone means well by Liberia, and says several 
educational and humanitarian associations inter- 
ested in the affairs of the Negro republic have en- 
dorsed the enterprise. Laymen, naturally, cannot 
judge as between these experts. Dr. Buell is one 
of the world’s leading authorities on conditions in 
Africa; and the haste and fury with which every- 
one involved in the Firestone concession has risen 
to its defense will suggest to some suspicious per- 
sons that their consciences are not as easy as they 
should be. But whatever the merits of the con- 
troversy, it is absurd for the State Department to 
deny that it gives the fullest possible degree of 
codperation to American business men abroad, or 
that what results may fairly be called economic im- 
perialism. 


SEPTEMBER 1, which inaugurates the first year 


of full or standard payments under the Dawes Plan, 
has come and gone without a crisis. Economists 
have predicted that this will be the crucial year, 
and that its results are almost certain to bring about 
a final revision of the reparations tangle. But no 
trouble has yet arisen, for the simpie reason that 
foreign loans are still being sent into Germany in 
large enough amounts to offset the increased pay- 
ments from Germany, and so to prevent any dis- 
astrous fall in the exchange value of the mark which 
might otherwise halt transfer proceedings. As long as 
citizens of other nations lend Germany enough to 
pay her debts, there can be no immediate trouble. 
The crisis is postponed. The difficulty is that the 
ultimate problem becomes even more serious, be- 
cause the principal of the new loans, and the inter- 
est charges on them, are added to what was already 
due from Germany. Only a striking increase of 
German production and exports can liquidate them 
all. When, if ever, will this take place? If it does 
not take place, how long will Germany be able 
to continue the import of capital? These ques- 
tions remain to be answered. This year may pass 
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without serious incident, but a day of reckoning 
must some time arrive. 


JUST as wheat was Republican in 1924, so this 
year it bids fair to be Democratic. In the spring 
and early summer before the last presidential 
election, discontent was widespread among the we... 
ern wheat farmers, and straw ballots showed | a 
Follette, who made a special appeal to them, run- 
ning far ahead of the popular vote he actually r-. 
ceived in these states on election day. What hap. 
pened in the meantime? A bumper crop of whicit 
in the United States coincided with short crops e\sc. 
where; the world price rose and our farmers had 
plenty to sell at the better prices. Agricultura! 
discontent simmered down, as it always does when 
temporary conditions fortuitously improve 
farmers’ position. But this year the luck seem; 
to be running the other way. The American crop 
is large, though not unduly so, but the Canadian 
and other competitive crops are of unusual pro- 
portions. Prices are falling. Unless something 
happens between now and election day to blight th: 
prospects of abnormal world production, American 
wheat farmers will be pinched. In that case, their 
probable revolt against the Republican ticket wil 
not be as illogical as was their sudden conversion 
to itin 1924. For they may truly say that, in spite 
of all the promises of four years ago, and in spite 
of all their efforts to get action in the meantime, 
nothing has been done to insure the wheat farmer 
more stable market conditions, or to protect him 
from foreign competition. 


IN SPITE of relatively high rates for money, the 
stock market is boiling again. Speculators for the 
rise refuse to be discouraged, although the total o/ 
brokers’ loans has been little reduced. Those who 
predict still higher stock prices assert that the Fcc. 
eral Reserve authorities arbitrarily tried to deflate 
the market by “artificially” high rates, that the) 
failed to do so except for a limited period in the 
summer, that the reserves of the system are ampl¢, 
and that in order to moderate the effect of ¢! 
high rates upon legitimate business, the banking 
authorities will be forced to reduce them again t's 
fall. All this may be true. But it is hardly like: 
that the Reserve authorities would allow their re- 
serves to be called upon to an indefinitely greater 
extent for speculative purposes, when these reserves 
are supposed to be held in as liquid a condition as 
possible, to guard against real crises of stringency 
which might be disastrous to business. The reserves 
of the Reserve Banks are comparatively small i1 
relation to the total volume of credit, and there/ore 
small changes in their liquidity are important. \\e 
do not see how the rediscount rate could be safely 
lowered before brokers’ loans are materially re- 
duced, unless the Reserve authorities were to ir- 
augurate a practice of making different rediscount 
rates for different kinds of loans. 
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Agitation through Action 


HE New Republic was fortunate in being able 

to publish in the issue which contained a state- 
ment of the reasons for coéperating to elect Gov- 
ernor Smith to the presidency, Mr. Norman 
Thomas’ attack on Smith as a possible progressive 
candidate and his personal plea, as Socialist nomi- 
nee, for progressive support. Its readers may de- 
rive from a comparison of the conflicting arguments 
some help in reaching or reénforcing their indivi- 
dual preferences among the nominees. For the 
debate concerned the most doubtful question which 
progressives, in casting their votes, will have to 
decide. From their point of view Mr. Hoover is 
out of the running. Millions of citizens will vote 
for him from explicable and creditable motives. 
The American people are to be congratulated that 
a party which could content itself with Warren 
Harding as its presidential candidate and which 
could idolize Calvin Coolidge as his successor could 
persuade itself to nominate for the office as intelli- 
gent, disinterested and humane a man as Herbert 
Hoover. But his pre-convention campaign and his 
speech of acceptance, taken together, have proved 
to the hilt that Mr. Hoover is no longer a progres- 
sive himself and is not campaigning for the support 
of progressives. Their choice lies between Al 
Smith and Norman Thomas. The New Republic 
has in its two last issues indicated some of the rea- 
sons which have persuaded its editors to prefer 
Smith. The writers of these articles did not, how- 
ever, before preparing them, enjoy the advantage 
of reading Mr. Thomas’ specific plea for progres- 
sive support. The ability and the force of his 
criticism of Governor Smith as a candidate for pro- 
gressives entitle his argument to special attention 
and a discussion in more detail. 

With Mr. Thomas’ all-important point “that 
Governor Smith is the candidate of an essentially 
and hopelessly reactionary party,” the New Repub- 
lic dealt in the second article which declared its own 
reasons for preferring Governor Smith. But it may 
be worth while to transpose the argument into 
somewhat different terms. In spite of the final dis- 
agreement about the candidate for whom progres- 
sives should vote, there is a large measure of agree- 
ment about underlying principles between Mr. 
Thomas and ourselves. We agree with him in 
recognizing that government in the United States 
is government by disciplined national parties and 
will so remain no matter whether the country is 
governed by progressives or conservatives. We 
agree with him also that the two parties which now 
divide the government between them are thor- 
oughly unprogressive. We agree with him that the 
political regeneration of the American common- 
wealth depends upon the substitution for one of the 
existing parties of a thoroughly radical party which 
secks just as tenaciously and ingeniously to reform 
the existing distribution of political and economic 
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power as the Democratic and Republican parties 
now seek to preserve it. In 1920 and 1924 the 
New Republic supported candidates who repre- 
sented attempts to find a place on the political map 
for a more radical party, and in similar circum- 
stances it would be ready and willing to advocate a 
similar choice. But on certain important accounts 
the circumstances which shape the present election 
are sharply different from those which prevailed 
four and eight years ago. Mr. Thomas’ argument 
does not recognize these differences. 

The effort to organize a politically effective radi- 
cal party in the United States has for the time being 
failed. Such a party must recruit its membership 
from those manual and intellectual workers who 
for one reason or another are not adequately repre- 
sented in the management of the economic and po- 
litical activities of the country, and these workers 
have at present no consciousness of impotence and 
small disposition to seek some route toward col- 
lective self-assertion. All but an insignificant minor- 
ity of them are inert and contented. They are not 
aware how completely their government is domi- 
nated by one privileged class. Fifty years of 
Socialist or progressive agitation have not pene- 
trated to the quiet of their consciousness. They 


are still interested more in what they can get 
out of the existing system than in trying to 
alter radically its balance of power. The attempts 


to create a Farmer-Labor party have for the time 
being, consequently, proved to be abortive. The 
La Follette Progressive party succeeded in recruit- 
ing much support, but its quick disintegration after 
its failure in 1924 demonstrated its lack of integrity 
and vitality. There only remains the Socialist 
remnant, which has nominated Mr. Thomas. The 
New Republic welcomes its refusal to be extin- 
guished. We recognize that its platform expresses 
a much closer approximation to a progressive na- 
tional policy than that which the Democratic party, 
under Smith leadership, can in the near future pos- 
sibly accept. But sound political strategy is largely 
a matter of getting something started which may 
move in the desired direction. From this point of 
view we cannot see that a vote for Norman Thomas 
expresses anything but an intellectual preference or 
satisfies anything but an emotional antipathy to ex- 
isting social controls. Middle-class intellectuals like 
Mr. Thomas himself, like most of the Socialist agi- 
tators, like his adherents in college faculties and like 
so many progressives, including the editors of the 
New Republic, are not the stuff out of which a 
dynamic party of radical opposition can be wrought. 

The most sensible way in which such intellectuals 
can express their intelligence at present is to recog- 
nize the limitations of their own fruitful political 
activity. The immediate cultural necessity of pro- 
gressive politics in America is an honest and efh- 
cient political alternative to Republicanism as the 
dogmatic political instrument of the American 
plutocracy. The enemies of Republicanism among 
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the intellectuals are not capable of stirring up, or- 
ganizing and leading a body of voters sufficiently 
large and resolute to constitute an effective opposi- 
tion party. It is not the initial feebleness of these 
radical partisan experiments which is the source of 
their weakness. The Free-Soil party started with 
a handful. They lack the power of adaptation and 
growth. Those among them who are single-minded 
and are capable of a sustained flight of conviction 
remain numerically negligible. On the other hand, 
whenever the will to protest excites a considerable 
measure of popular support, as it did in 1912 and 
1924, the larger numbers of the radicals soon be- 
tray their lack of any binding element except in- 
coherent progressive sentiment. Their party unity 
cannot survive either the discipline of adversity or 
the responsibility of success. They require as a 
condition of growth the ability to arouse a sense of 
grievance among the workers. The people who 
own the wealth and operate the industries of the 
country are the only Americans who nourish them- 
selves on class consciousness, and in their case it is 
rationalized, if not emasculated, by a conviction, as 
often as not an honest one, that the existing Ameri- 
can commonwealth is the incarnation in law and 
practice of a material democratic economy, which 
produces wealth in maximum abundance and dis- 
tributes with the utmost possible social justice. 

Assuming, then, that they are not themselves 
capable of setting up a growing political opposition 
to Republicanism, the only chance which for the 
time being progressives have of fomenting such an 
opposition is to seize upon promising progressive 
seedlings in the Democratic party and try to fer- 
tilize them. This was the policy which many of 
them pursued in 1916, and thereby they contributed 
essentially to the second election of Woodrow Wil- 
son. Since his failure and death, the Democracy 
has drifted along without any sense of direction or 
any man at the helm. As the years have passed, 
it has been sucked more and more into the Repub- 
lican drainage area. It looked until recently as if 
it was unable to make any headway against this 
tendency to succumb to the magnetism of the Re- 
publican system, but just as it was about to drift 
finally into the ignominious position of an accom- 
plice, it pulled up and sought salvation by repeating 
an old Democratic practice. It confided its destiny 
to its only popular leader who had proved his 
ability to fight the Republicans successfully. The 
question for progressives to answer is whether or 
not this Democratic presidential candidate, Alfred 
Smith, is sufficiently equipped and disposed to check 
and prevent the tendency to Republicanize the 
Democratic party, and if he is, whether he can 
shape it into a loyal and dangerous enemy of Re- 
publican domination. 

Mr. Thomas denies both that the Democratic 
party deserves to be rescued by a fighting Demo- 
cratic leader and that Governor Smith is sufh- 
ciently explicit and thorough-going as a progressive 
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successfully to do the job and play the part. J) 
New Republic believes, on the contrary, for reason; 
which we have already stated at length, that ti. 
Democratic party contains in its membership ») |. 
lions of voters who can be converted to a measure 
of progressivism by able and aggressive leaders!) 
But this leadership must call itself Democratic 11); 
must seek to reconstruct the Democratic party, 
rather than to supersede it. We consider that i 
Smith is fully prepared to start them on a prog: 
sive march and, if elected, to purge the party 0! \:; 
reactionaries and to tempt other party progress :\«; 
into its ranks. Those who agree with the \ 
Republic and decide on some such grounds to \\: 
for Smith are taking a kind of chance which th- 
supporters of Mr. Norman Thomas are not oblige! 
to take. A vote for Thomas is chiefly a negative 
vote. Being cast for a candidate who cannot ): 
elected, its effect its to wash the hands of the voter 
of all responsibility for the government of the n:. 
tion during four years. In so far as such a vote 
has any positive significance, it affirms the reality 0 
an intellectual rather than a political alternative 
Republicanism. A progressive vote for Smith 
on the contrary, an affirmation of the reality 0! 
supposititious political alternative to Repub): 
ism. Those who so affirm should in candor acim! 
that its results may disappoint them. 

The New Republic prefers the positive pol: 
alternative, even though it involves a gamble, 


the empty negative intellectual assertion. Governor 


Smith’s speech of acceptance has convinced us | 
he fully understands, as for instance Mr, Ras\0) 
does not, that it is his business to organize and |. | 
an effective national opposition to Republican 
He realizes that in carrying on this enterpris: 
must be willing, whenever the immediate circ 
stances justify it, to challenge the power and op; 
the demands of privileged wealth and business 
realizes that he cannot set up an effective D. 
cratic opposition to the Republican party wit! 
digging up and developing a progressive econ 
policy for the Democratic party. If electe:| 
will be capable of formulating such a policy 
fighting for its adoption. Mr. Thomas dwe!! 
some length on the flaws, from the progres 
point of view, in Governor Smith’s record in \.v 
York. We do not dispute the truth of his crit: 

but the facts do not trouble us to the extent | 
they trouble Mr. Thomas. As Governor of \«¥ 
York, Al Smith was engaged in fighting Rep.» 
licanism on a comparatively narrow front. He \\* 
not elected to his present office as a particu! 
progressive Democrat. Yet it is extraordinary, 
sidering his political antecedents as a Tamma’ 
man and as an uninhibited partisan Democrat, }0" 
many of his policies and contentions deserved to '* 
approved by progressives. He represents an uns" 
ised rather than a satisfied ingredient in ‘th 
American people, but that is not the most impor 
tant aspect of his potential progressivism. He em 
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bodies, above all, the practice of acting on his 
political promises and of laboring to give reality to 
them. He is not, like the conventional progressive, 
primarily a propagandist for certain causes and pro- 
grams. It is his habit and practice to find an 
equivalent in effective political action for any 
projects which he may entertain. He is not as much 
of a propagandist for progressivism as we would 
like him to be, but, considering the failure of So- 
cialist or progressive propaganda to mold the 
American public mind, it is just as well to try for a 
while a different method of agitation. As an honest 
politician in politics rather than an intellectual or 
a reformer, it is Al Smith’s method to agitate by 
means of getting action, and the disposition of the 
American people being what it is, their attention 
will be captured and their ideas influenced more by 
a pound of agitation which is provoked by action, 
than they will be by a cartload of agitation which is 
prompted by ideas. 

Of course, Al Smith, in order to have'a chance 
to act, will have first to be elected, and in order to 
get elected he will have to make speeches in which 
he reveals and proclaims the limited range of his 
ideas. He is exemplifying a fundamental paradox 
in the moral economy of a democratic common- 
wealth, which needs to be governed by honest and 
inquisitive men of action, but whose voters are most 
accessible to enthusiastic and fluent talkers. For- 
tunately his fellow countrymen are coming to un- 
derstand that, more than anything else, Al Smith 
is an honest political actor. Those progressives who 
support him will bet their votes on him not as a 
progressive propagandist but as a man of parts and 
affairs rather than a man of causes and doctrines. 
The attribute of his type of manhood is its power 
of using the varying circumstances of his position 
and life as an opportunity for self-education and 
growth. He grew as the result of his experience as 
a Tammany legislator at Albany, as the result of 
his experience as Speaker of the Assembly, as the 
result of his experiences as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor and as Governor. He now seems to be grow- 
ing as the result of his experience as candidate for 
President, but, of course, if he is really capable of 
profiting by the opportunities of his position, he 
will grow most of all as President of the United 
States. The great majority of our presidential 
candidates and Presidents have either stopped 
growing or, like Mr. Hoover, have begun to retro- 
grade before they are nominated or elected, but 
there is every indication that Al Smith is still rid- 
ing free on the tide of his own career. If he can 
do as much for his self-education in the university 
of the presidential office as he has in the high school 
of the governorship of New York, it will be worth 
while for progressives to do what they can to give 
him the chance. He cannot complete his education 
in the White House without adding to the reality 
of American political life and without enlarging the 
political consciousness of his fellow countrymen. 
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Hoover, Smith, and Private 


Enterprise 


NEW book by Professor Taylor of Colum- 

bia, ‘“‘Making Goods and Making Money” 
(Macmillan) furnishes a background for a com- 
parison of Hoover and Smith in their meanings to 
our economic order. Professor Taylor does not 
discuss the political issues of the day; rather, his 
book is a study of basic economic theory, and of 
the light thrown on it by the present industrial sit- 
uation. But out of that situation grow many of the 
concrete issues on which the candidates have de- 
clared themselves, or are asked to declare them- 
selves. 

The theory to which Mr. Taylor addresses his 
mind is that which concerns the degree of corres- 
pondence between the impulse of individuals to 
make money under an economy of free enterprise, 
and the interest of society as a whole in as large as 
possible a production of useful or desirable goods. 
There is a long-standing historical dispute concern- 
ing this matter. Adam Smith and his followers 
have contended that, under free competition, the 
pecuniary interests of the individual would lead 
him unconsciously to serve best the interests of 
society, while a long line of economic protestants, 
from Sismondi and Ricardo down to Veblen and 
Hobson, have contended in one way or another that 
the two interests were opposed. Mr. Taylor, like 
most inductive students, sees merit in both positions. 
In some cases one seems to be right, in some cases 
the other. He believes that there is nothing uni- 
versal or unalterable in either assumption, and that, 
in so far as the individual interest in making money 
tends to restrict production, that conflict arises not 
from human nature or eternal laws, but from cul- 
tural conditions. He contends that either absolute 
resolution of the dilemma—an attempt to make 
the social interest all-powerful through some sys- 
tem such as communism, or an effort to make the 
pecuniary interest supreme through a system of 
complete individualism—would be undesirable, be- 
cause lacking essential elements of general benefit. 
The problem is to reach the best possible practical 
adjustment, retaining the useful ingredients of both 
sets of motives with as little of their harmful ele- 
ments as necessary. 

One method of doing this is, of course, by con- 
scious social control exercised through political 
agencies, or through ethical imperatives. The anti- 
trust laws, the regulation of businesses “affected 
by a public interest,” or the more creative shiftings 
of balance effected through such agencies as the 
Federal Reserve System, are examples of political 
control. Individual resolutions and preachments to 
prefer the general interest when it conflicts with 
private interest are examples of ethical control. 
But both have distinct limitations. Limitations 
upon political control have been imposed many 
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times by judicial interpretations of the Constitu- 
tion, or by pressure on governmental agencies ex- 
erted by the powerful groups which it is desired to 
regulate. The limitations of ethical control result 
from the conditions of economic survival in a com- 
petitive order. 

Our greatest hope, Professor Taylor believes, 
therefore lies in changes which are integral in indus- 
try; which so set the conditions of business that mak- 
ing money becomes identical with making goods. And 
he contends that recent developments in American 
industry have constituted powerful impulses in that 
direction. The enlargement of the scale of pro- 
duction which has come from the division of labor, 
from the elaboration of machine processes, from 
the greater use of mechanical power, from the 
standardization of products, and from the widen- 
ing of the domestic market, has in the case of many 
important industries created a situation in which it 
is more profitable to sell many units at a low price 
than few units at a high price. Most readers will ad- 
mit the contention without the careful substantiation 
which Mr. Taylor supplies. One of his chief points, 
however, has sufficient ironic interest to be repeated. 
A theory of Veblen is, that the fixed charges which 
private ownership levies against industry have a 
tendency to grow, through the capitalization of ex- 
pected profits. Therefore those who “get some- 
thing for nothing” tend to become supreme in the 
sharing of the product. Without disputing Veb- 
len’s detailed argument, Mr. Taylor points out 
that the increased burden of fixed charges in 
modern industry makes it more costly to shut down 
or to limit production, and more profitable to in- 
crease the product as-rapidly as possible. 

A superficial generalization from these conclu- 
sions (here crudely summarized) might appear to 
favor Hoover. There is little hope from con- 
scious social control through political agencies, one 
might infer, but much hope from the improved and 
changing. technique of industry. It is Hoover’s 
chief mission to encourage industry to eliminate 
waste and regulate its own processes intelligently; 
but he tends to stop short of those measures of 
political control which would enforce upon in- 
dustric| groups any regulation which they do not 
ask for. He is interested in more development 
and wider use of electric power; but not in public 
ownership of power plants or federal regulation 


_ of utilities. He gives to business a generous array 


of statistical information which it may use to 
regularize its activities and increase its profits, but 
he has not moved in the direction of compulsory 
insurance against unemployment. He aids in- 
dustrial groups to achieve programs of simplifica- 
tion in sizes and styles, which mean lower costs of 
production, but he has devised no way of using 
the agencies of government to pass their economies 
on to the consumer. He is moving at once in the 
path of least resistance and of greatest benefit. 
But such a generalization would be unwarranted. 
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If Mr. Taylor’s analysis were carried further, ;; 
might justify quite another policy. He admits tha 
the tendency of industry to reduce costs and so 
increase output operates only up to the limits o/ 
expansion of the market. When a market cease; 
to expand, monopoly restriction may be more pro‘tt. 
able. There are many cases, too, where there is ; 
theoretical possibility of market expansion, whic) 
is not realized because the effective demand 
of the consumers is not sufficient. This limi. 
tation of effective demand may, and often 
does, spring from the policy of industrial conce'n; 
themselves in not sharing their gains sufficient! 
with consumers through paying higher wages 0: 
charging lower prices. Even if we admit that i 
such cases the ultimate interests of profit would }: 
served by a less restrictive policy, the individu:! 
concern is often unwilling to change or incapabl 
of changing. 

The bituminous coal industry has a limited mar. 
ket; coal, though an essential source of power, i; 
a minor factor in productive costs, and the demand 
for it is but little dependent on the price charged, 
Mr. Hoover has advocated leaving the coa! in. 
dustry free to work out its own salvation through 
competition and improved technique, believing th:t 
thus the less efficient would be eliminated and pro. 
duction concentrated in the more efficient units 
But it does not work out that way. The com. 
petition which leads coal operators to adopt mor: 
efficient processes also leads to increases in the ag. 
gregate product which periodically drive the pric 
down below cost of production even of the efficient 
Efficiency demands investment in machinery, which 
leads to heavy overhead charges, running on 
whether a mine is busy or idle. Thus the result 
may be to handicap the efficient until supply is re: 
duced to the proportions of demand. The resuit 
of coal competition is, too, to degrade labor. Th 


it is not likely to achieve through the operation of of 
industrial pecuniary motives. And if a monopo! 
capable of restricting production were to aris 
under private ownership in soft coal (as it has i 
anthracite), there would be little pecuniary motive 
to reduce prices, on account of the: limits of th: 
market. In such cases the consumer requires pro 
tection. This is just an example of the many ec 
ceptions to Mr. Taylor’s thesis. 

Governor Smith, of course, has no more the 
oretical objections to the existing industrial ordet 
in the large than has Mr. Hoover. It may be: 
practical advantage, however, that he has not 
worked out any comprehensive theory with regal 
to it. For he does have a keen sense that as 4 
political official he is the representative and 
guardian of the larger public interests—especial!! 
of the welfare of consumers and wage-earnc's 
And whenever, in a concrete instance, it is plait 
to him that he should act in this capacity, he is not 
inhibited by any general belief as to superior claim 
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of private enterprise in the person of the industrial- 
ist. He is therefore far more apt to favor those 
measures of social control through political agencies 
which may benefit the public. These, in so far as 
Mr. Taylor’s thesis is true, would help American 
industry to achieve its own destiny, even though 
industry were opposed to the measures at the time 
of enactment. In so far as the thesis doés not 
apply, such measures ought to be enacted anyway. 

To say that conscious social control through 
political agencies has been limited by judicial inter- 
pretation of the Constitution and by the political 
power of interested groups is not to say that the 
present limits are desirable. Before we have built 
a really sufficient economic order we shall have to 
expand the limits considerably, as we have done in 
the past. But it takes active pressure in the public 
interest to expand them. Because Governor Smith 
is a dynamic personality whose experience and 
temperament have created in him a belief in the 
reality of political agencies as a source of public 
benefit, he may be counted upon to force the pace 
in the adjustment of pecuniary gain to social wel- 
fare. The improvement which industry’s desire for 
gain leads it to make will be made in any case. 
Hoover would be better fitted than Smith to act 
as an engineering counsel to business, but Smith 
is better fitted than Hoover to act as political rep- 
resentative of society. 


Japan and ee ae 


f THE four elements in the present quarrel 

between Japan and China, three could be 
settled without much difficulty. The Chinese Na- 
tionalists could arrange about the Nanking affair 
as they have already done with Great Britain and 
the United States. The Tsinan-fu incident is more 
or less the same thing with the roles of the two 
nations reversed. The dispute over the abrogation 
of the commercial treaty could be settled if Japan 
would sign a new agreement with China like that 
the United States has negotiated, giving her most- 
favored-nation treatment. The real and serious 
issue between the two powers is, of course, the 
future of Manchuria. 

For many years this province was ruled by the 
ex-bandit, Chang Tso-lin, who was hardly more 
than the representative of Japan. So openly was 
this the case, that when he was beleaguered in his 
capital by Chinese soldiers, Japanese troops raised 
the siege and restored him to authority. But to- 
day, Chang Tso-lin is deatl, killed as he fled north 
before the victorious Nationalist armies which 
turned him out of Peking. Manchuria is nominally 
ruled by one of his sons, but the boy is a weakling 
and seems unlikely to last long. The Nationalists 
are insisting that the province belongs to them, and 
legally their case is excellent. Chinese sovereignty 
was recognized in the Nine-Power Treaty which 
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grew out of the Washington conference of 1921, 
and the Japanese position is an extra-legal onc 
except in regard to control of the South Man- 
churian Railway. Even this, and the lease of 
Kwantung, are disputed by China. Spokesmen for 
the Tanaka government do not dare to admit that 
they hope to get complete political control; they 
only say that Manchuria must not be turned over 
to the Chinese government just yet, The reasons 
alleged are that that government is still insecure, 
and that it is tainted with radicalism. These state- 
ments, however, are somewhat less than candid. 
While they are being made, other and less official 
Japanese spokesmen repeat what Baron Tanaka 
said a year ago, that Japan’s “special interest” 
in Manchuria must be recognized and will never 
be abandoned. The demand is based on the vast 
number of men Japan lost in the war with Russia, 
the huge investments her bankers have made in 
Manchuria, the claim to control of the South Man- 
churian Railway, and the economic importance of 
the province as a source of raw materials for 
Japanese manufacture, and as a market for her 
goods. 

Behind all this, there is a situation in Japan about 
which her statesmen rarely talk, though it prob- 
ably colors their actions more than any other. In 
the past hundred years, Japan, like some of the 
Western powers, has been on a debauch of babies, 
a joy-ride of overpopulation. As a result, she has 
reached a position similar to that of Great Britain, 
discussed by Mr. Brailsford in last week’s issue 
of the New Republic. Great Britain can supply from 
her internal resources food for about one-half her 
population, or some 22,000,000 people. Japan is 
feeding about two-thirds of her 60,000,000. 

Until less than a century ago, the Japanese pop- 
ulation was stationary, and was probably well under 
30,000,000. It was kept down, we are told, by the 
same device used in Polynesia and elsewhere—ruth- 
less and widespread infanticide. With the open- 
ing up of the Island Kingdom to Western influence, 
infanticide greatly diminished, and as sanitation 
improved, the death rate declined. The birth rate, 
however, did not fall at anything like a correspond- 
ing speed; while the Europeans taught the 
Japanese many things, birth control was not one 
of them. In 1926, the Japanese birth rate was 
34.8 per 1,000 per annum. That rate should 
be compared with one of 27.2 in Italy, 20.6 in 
the United States, 19.5 in Germany, 18.8 in France, 
and 17.8 in England. It is true that the Japanese 
death rate is higher than that of any of these 
countries, but the difference is not so great as in 
the case of births. The Japanese rate per 1,000 
persons per annum is 19.2, that of France 17.4, 
Italy 16.8, the United States 12.2, and England 
and Germany both 11.7. Thus the Japanese annual 
increase is very much the highest. It is 15.6 per 
1,000 persons, one of the largest in the world. It 
may be compared with Italy’s increase of 10.4, the 
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United States’ 8.4, Germany’s 7.8, Great Britain’s 
6.1, and France’s 1.4. 

It is true, of course, that the birth rate in Japan 
is falling somewhat, as it is all over the world; 
but as the statistics reveal, the decline there has 
been less than in any other important power. Nor 
is it likely, as things now are, to continue. The 
Buddhist religion, which most of the Japanese fol- 
low, is opposed to birth control, and the govern- 
ment’s attitude is on the whole hostile. Professor 
E. A. Ross estimates that not more than 1 percent 
of the people are sufficiently westernized to make 
voluntary limitation of offspring a possibility during 
this generation. The death rate, on the other hand, 
could without much difficulty be reduced 50 percent. 
Particularly is this true of the infant death rate 
of 137.5 per 1,000 live births, which is more than 
three times that of New Zealand, the leading 
country in this respect. 

This tremendous increase in population, most 
of which has come within the past seventy-five 
years, has accompanied the industrialization of the 
country. As in other parts of the world, the in- 
crease in factories and in population act upon each 
other in a vicious circle. Machines need workers, 
and at the same time make it possible to find food 
for them. Since the year 1900, Japan’s foreign 
trade has increased ten-fold, and her machine 
equipment, and the number of persons employed 
in industry, have grown in the same or a greater 
proportion. Today her €0,000,000 people are 
crowded into an area which is a little larger than 
Montana, but is much smaller than California. 
Even of this amount of land, five-sixths is untillable. 
The average Japanese farm is less than an acre 
in extent, and most of her people are sunk in 
poverty. 

While Japan is able to support her surplus 20,- 
000,000 as Great Britain does, by exporting manu- 
factured goods and importing food, this is a process 
on which neither country can rely indefinitely. Ja- 
pan’s two best customers are the United States and 
China, which take respectively about 40 and 25 
percent of her exports. Chief among the products 
which go to America is silk; and the artificial silk 
industry is already a dangerous rival to the product 
of the worm. Other exports to our shores are 
menaced by the vagaries of our tariff system, and 
by the expansion of our industry which, through 
improved technical methods, tends to overcome 
Japan’s advantage of low wages (which do not 
necessarily mean low labor cost). Broadly speaking, 
Japan sends nothing to China which the latter coun- 
try cannot manufacture for itself, as it proceeds 
through the same cycle of industrialization. Great 
Britain, in a plight like Japan’s, is lowering the 
birth rate so rapidly that, as things are now going, 
within a decade her population will have ceased 
to expand; but, for the reasons indicated, Japan 
has thus far taken no steps in the same direction. 

This set of circumstances was, of course, partially 
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responsible for Japan’s action in annexing Korea, 
obtaining part of Sakhalin, and leasing Kwantung. 
It is not to be wondered at that Manchuria should 
also enter into her calculations. Manchuria has 
huge resources, and is comparatively empty, with 
a population of only 25,000,000. A million Chinese 
have come up to it from the South in a short time, 
and two million more are expected to do so— 
against a total Japanese population of only 200.- 
000. Already, a large part of the Japanese foo! 
comes from that province. It offers a growing 
market for Japanese manufactures. Japanese states- 
men still adhere to the argument of the Italians, 
that emigration relieves population pressure, al- 
though the experience of generations, and the 
Italian example most of all, demonstrates that 
without artificial limitation of population in adci- 
tion it does no such thing, and that as fast as the 
emigrants are sent away, the cradles are filled again. 

While the population problem confronting the 
Japanese is a serious one, it is, of course, a domestic 
question only. The day has passed when any na- 
tion has the right to use its own reckless overbreed- 
ing to justify a course of action in international 
affairs which would be inexcusable if its population 
were stationary. The only way out for Japan is, 
not to take more territory on the mainland, but 
to cut her birth rate; and the sooner she begins 
to take steps in this direction, the better. There 
is, obviously, no objection from the point of view 
of China, or anyone else, to her maintaining and 
increasing her tradé with Manchuria. That devel- 
opment, however, does not necessitate any degree 
of political control of the province. There is no 
reason why her legitimate ambitions should not be 
met through arrangements with the Nationalist 
government which would benefit Manchuria and 
Japan alike, and produce a greatly increased good 
will among the Chinese south of the Great Wall, 
which would be highly advantageous to Japanese 
trade. What is now an opportunity for Japanese 
statesmanship is likely before long to become a 
desperate necessity; and therefore the sooner the 
task is taken up, the better. 
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New Bedford’s Strike—a Knockout 
or a Comeback? 


I 
Te Whaling Museum of New Bedford is 


a mausoleum of a vanished industry. From 

the exhibits there contained it is easy for 
imagination to reconstruct the experience of the 
whaler; there are the models of the vessels, the 
whaleboats, the harpoons and harpoon guns, and 
the admirable paintings by Mr. Ashley depicting 
the chase and capture, from the moment when a 
miniature water spout gave the signal “thar’ she 
blows,” to that in which the big carcass was moored 
alongside for cutting up and trying out on deck. | 
find myself supplementing these exhibits by mem- 
ories of a half a century ago, when as a small boy 
I used to be led “down-street” of an afternoon by 
an uncle who was one of the diminishing band of 
whaling-captains, and allowed to sit in a Windsor 
chair in the twilight of the rear of Charlie Haskell’s 
hat-shop, or Alonzo Wordell’s ship chandlery, 
where with half a dozen colleagues my uncle passed 
the time of day. Nothing more. It seemed in- 
credible that men who had seen the happy isles of 
the South Seas when they were still happy, and 
the glacier-bound coast of Alaska; who had been 
wrecked in the Okotsk Sea and had their ships 
burned by the “Shenandoah”—incredible that they 
should so seldom refer to these proceedings. But 
by way of compensation there were the grass-grown 
wharves, where a score of old whaling vessels were 
moored, whose tarry rigging led one to the top- 
gallant-mast top, and where hundreds of barrels 
of oil were parked under seaweed, awaiting a turn 
in the market which never came. In the textile 
school of New Bedford they show you examples of 
the finest weaves of cotton, the product of the 
patient skill of weavers who had their training in 
Lancashire, and of the ingenuity of American loom 
makers. One wonders if this textile school is to 
become the mausoleum of another dead industry. 
It is the happy distinction of New Bedford to 
have been twice a leader among cities of the 
world. In the early nineteenth century, it took 


over from Nantucket and the Cape the supremacy. 


in the whaling industry when whale-oil was the 
chief source of artificial light in civilization and 
whale-bone an essential component in the female 
figure. New Bedford ships swept the whaling- 
grounds of the Arctic, sending back their oil to 
the home port, and returning after three, five, in 
one case ten years, to be greeted with the modest 
celebrations of those simple days. The New Bed- 
ford owners were canny men and preferred to invest 


their profits at home. Even at the height of the 
whaling industry, the water power of the Acushnet 
River tempted them to follow the example of 
Lowell and build the Wamsutta cotton mill, incor- 
porated in 1846. The returning whalers, round- 
ing the eastward bulge of South America, usually 
touched at the Azores, where they picked up immi- 
grants, and laid in New Bedford the first stratum 
of foreign population, the Portuguese. Thus the 
cotton industry grew directly out of whaling, which 
supplied capital and labor. 

At the time of which I speak, fifty years ago, 
there were four mills in New Bedford, the Wam- 
sutta, the Potomska, the Acushnet, and the Grin- 
nell. ‘Today there are twenty-seven, nearly all of 
which have a past record of remarkable prosperity. 
In 1898 there was a strike, following which there 
occurred an importation of skilled workers from 
Lancashire. New Bedford won a new supremacy, 
as the greatest producing center of fine cottons in 
the world. Today it is sending out the product of 
a single mill. All the others are closed by the 
strike. Some shares are quoted at par or above, 
depending on book value; others at a few dollars. 
Wamsutta, which spent its depreciation fund in re- 
newing its plant, is quoted as a business proposition 
at thirty-five. Potomska, which has kept its depre- 
ciation fund in the bank, is about forty, in expecta- 
tion of that much of a dividend in liquidation. 
What is the future of this city of 120,000 people? 
Once, when New Bedford lost an industry in which 
it led the world, it had already established its suc- 
cessor. Now there is nothing in sight. 

The trouble began last April, when the mills in 
the Manufacturers’ Association, without warning, 
posted a notice of a cut of 10 percent. The skilled 
workers—loom fixers, weavers, etc.—who were or- 
ganized in seven local unions, voted to strike. This 
action would have resulted in a lockout for the 
remainder of the workers, but they accepted the 
action unanimously and did not return to the mills. 
The local unions joined the United Textile Work- 
ers, and received applications from thousands of 
the unskilled workers for membership. The left 
wing organizers entered the field, and formed the 
Textile Mills Committee, chiefly among the Portu- 
guese and Polish workers. The United Textile 
Workers’ officers requested and were granted a 
meeting with the representatives of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Mr. John Sullivan, the presi- 
dent, inquired, “What is there to talk about?” 
Mr. Binns of the United Textile Workers sug- 
gested that they talk about the strike. The meet- 
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ing promptly adjourned. Later a conference was 
held by the Conciliation Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Labor and Industry, at 
which the case for the workers was ably presented 
by their officers, assisted by Mr. Norman Ware of 
the Labor Bureau, Inc., of New York. This also 
was inconclusive. 

Mr. Paul Blanshard, writing in the New Repub- 
lic for May 23, found that the sympathy of the 
city, represented by its press, churches and other 
organizations, was largely with the strikers, and 
this attitude has not markedly changed in spite of 
some untoward incidents. When the mills decided 
to open, there was picketing; a local magistrate, 
Judge Millikan, ruled that a group of pickets con- 
stituted a common-law riot; and at his direction 
some 500 men and women were arrested and are 
under bail for trial. Most of these are members 
of the Textile Mills Committee, which claims to 
have $500,000 tied up in bail bonds. Mayor Ashley 
granted a permit to the Textile Mills Committee 
for a parade, which he later revoked; and in fear 
lest it take place in defiance of his orders, he 
assembled an auxiliary police force from other 
cities. Rain on the day appointed for the parade 
caused its postponement. In view of the type of 
officer usually sent on such foreign service, New 
Bedford may be thankful at escaping a tragedy 
such as that of Lawrence, in 1919. Nevertheless, 
there have been grievous incidents. Pinto, head 
of the local Textile Mills Committee, after numer- 
ous arrests, was horribly beaten up in jail. A 
barber named Frates, strike sympathizer, on his 
own property, was beaten up by a police lieutenant. 
Alphonse Lameiras, while waiting for a car in front 

“of the station house from which he had just been 

released on bail, was ordered to move on, and 
when he tried to explain, was haled back into the 
station, beaten and thrown again into his cell. 
But these cases, it must be said, are few in con- 
sideration of the fact that 27,000 men are on 
strike. 

It is greatly to their credit that New Bedford 
does not look like a stricken city. It is always a 
pleasant place in the summer, with its long water 
front, and hinterland of open country. There are 
fishing and gardening. Strike relief, which comes 
from locals of the American Federation of Labor, 
from the Workers’ Relief, the Emergency Com- 
mittee for Strike Relief, and from citizens, has 
been fairly adequate; but in a few weeks the good 
summer weather will be over and relief funds must 
be stretched to cover fuel and warm clothing. The 
money collected by the United Textile Workers is 
turned over to the Citizens’ Relief Committee, 
which pays it out in strike benefits as directed by 
the Council. A soup line is conducted at two work- 
men’s clubs, in the north and the south districts, 
on alternate days. I saw some 3,000 persons, mostly 
children, marching in line into the Washington 
Club, where each received a pail of hot soup, a 
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loaf of bread, and each child a lollypop. Girls 
and boys herded groups of smaller fry past the 
soup kettles and bread counters. Occasionally a 
little girl, staggering under the weight of a baby, 
would put the infant down to toddle past the point 
of distribution, and gather him again to her bosom 
with soup and bread somehow attached. The lolly- 
pop in such cases constituted a problem in human 
engineering. I never saw a cleaner, healthier, more 
orderly crowd. In her children New Bedford has 
a treasure and a wardship. I defy anyone to sce 
that soup line and not admit that there is nothing 
in the Merovingian titles of the shareholders, 
nothing in the profits and prestige of the Mayors 
of the Palace who act in their names, that can 
compare with the values of human life so beauti- 
fully and pathetically illustrated. New Bedford 
lost her. whaling fleet with little actual suffering. 
More than a hundred thousand of her people, <i- 
rectly and indirectly, have all their little share in 
the good life dependent on the successful operation 
of the mills. 


II 


The sickness of the textile industry is, of course, 
not peculiar to New Bedford. Indeed, in conse- 
quence of the highly specialized character of its 
product, the city has yielded more slowly than 
other New England centers to the prevailing de- 
pression. That depression is due, broadly speaking, 
to declining consumption, owing to change in styles, 
and to overproduction stimulated by the War. But 
other American industries suffer such temporary 
setbacks, and American ingenuity overcomes them 
by combination of units, by efficiency of manage- 
ment, by advertising for a market. Why not the 
textile industry? One answer is the highly specula- 
tive basis on which the industry rests. The fluctua- 
tion in the prices of raw wool and cotton have 
been particularly violent during and since the War. 
In consequence of the bountiful crop of 1926, 
cotton went down to twelve cents; in 1928 it rose 
to twenty. Obviously a mill treasurer who guessed 
right on the market for raw material could make 
money with comparatively little attention to efl- 
ciency and economy in his plant. In other words, 
the ingenuity which in most industries goes into 
processes of production and sale, in textiles is 
largely replaced by guessing ability. In the packing 
industry, this speculative element has been held 
in check by combination, facilitated by the concen- 
tration of plants in Chicago, Kansas City and 
Omaha. In textiles, the wide distribution of mills 
in this country and abroad, dependent on the same 
sources of supply of raw materials, makes success- 
ful combination impossible. The largest efforts in 
this direction have not been encouraging. The 
shares of the American Woolen Company, which 
since its inception has been presided over by New 
Bedford textile men, William M. Wood and 
Andrew G. Pierce, fluctuate on the stock market 
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according to the size of its deficit. The New Ing- 
land Southern Mills Corporation has succeeded in 
reducing a number of previously successful units 
to the scrap heap. Financial power which in other 
industries shows its hand in combination, in the 
textiles, particularly in cotton, is expended in build- 
ing new mills promoted by the manufacturers of 
machinery and by selling agencies. 

These general conditions are emphasized in New 
Bedford by the character of the city which was 
formed in whaling days. Indeed, it is not alto- 
gether fanciful to find a similarity in the history 
of the two industries. The whaling industry, 
like the cotton industry, was highly speculative. It 
was dominated by owners, who outfitted ships, sold 
shares in the enterprise, and selected the captain, 
who had regularly a share. The owners were su- 
preme; the captain was solely responsible to them. 
Often a successful captain was graduated into the 
owner class. The outside shareholders merely took 
what was handed to them. However it may have 
been in early times, today the cotton mills are 
dominated by a small group of “owners,” by whom 
is appointed the captain, or treasurer, who buys 
the material, directs the mill and sells the product. 
The oldest mill, the Wamsutta, had a tradition of 
stockholders’ direction. Gradually, through its 
administration of estates, the leading law firm of 
the city, Crapo, Clifford and Clifford, came into 
control. William W. Crapo (though he owned 
little of the stock) was president. Conspicuous 
ability developed and released by the industry could 
win for its possessor the superintendency of a mill, 
but hardly the treasurership. Such an ambition in- 
volved starting a mill with the backing of new 
capital. The Nield mill, I believe, owes its origin 
to this practice. Walter Langshaw started the 
Dartmouth mill in like circumstances. William M. 
Butler grew up as a poor boy in the city, and later 
injected his somewhat sour personality into the 
situation. Outside promoters entered the field, 
such as Whitman and Harding, who built the Whit- 
man mill. Harding took over his partner’s inter- 
ests, and the firm of Harding and Tilton has pro- 
moted several mills of which it retained the selling 
agency. All of them have gone on the rocks, and 
the Whitman mill is now the object of a struggle 
between Harding and his stockholders, who have 
at last waked up to what has been done to them. 
Mr. Arthur Sharp is responsible for the Sharp mill. 
Mr. Sharp, as treasurer of the Hamilton Mills at 
Lowell, was tried and convicted for wrecking that 
property by financing on false inventories. This 
is a penitentiary offense, but Massachusetts justice 
let him off with a fine of fifty dollars, and enabled 
a group of insiders, of whom he was one, to take 
over the assets of the mill, including valuable water 
power and real estate in the heart of the city. The 
stockholders got nothing. 

This system stimulates unhealthy competition 
through building new mills. It also results in keep- 
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ing old mills in operation, even when they have 
to dump their goods on the market at less than 
cost, since it is to the interest of the officers to keep 
the works going under their salaried management. 
It is reported that some time ago the directors of 
the Fairhaven Company received an offer of $600 
a share for the entire plant, which was not com- 
municated to the stockholders. Fairhaven preferred 
is now quoted at five and one-half. But the profits 
of the insiders are not confined to salaries. Selling 
agencies get 4 percent on sales, whether the goods 
are produced at a loss or not. Mr. Butler controls 
the Quisset mill, which manufactures yarn, and sells 
it presumably to the Butler Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the New Bedford Cotton Manufacturing 





Company at a profit, for the Quisset pays 5 per- Be" : 
cent on its shares. The Butler Manufacturing Com- 
pany sells its output through Butler, Prentice and j 


Company, who, it may be surmised, also make 
money. The Butler Manufacturing Company does 
not. It is quoted at thirty-five. The Pierce Manu- ae 
facturing Company is on paper the most prosper- 8 
ous of all the New Bedford mills. It pays 24 per- 
cent and is quoted at $300; but Mr. Langshaw points 
out that its quick assets of $2,248,000 at interest 
earn at least $134,000 of the annual dividend of 
$144,000, and that for $10,000 the stockholders 
are taking a risk which Mr. Pierce’s success with 
the American Woolen Company hardly warrants. 
Walter Langshaw is the one “owner” in New 
Bedford who is not in the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, a rebel incarnate. His mill, the Dartmouth, 
is running and making money. In a long statement 
published in the New Bedford papers of August 
10, he makes a full exposure of the situation 
dominated by graft and nepotism. In a chart rep- 
resenting all the companies in New Bedford, he 
shows their interlocking directorates, and fixes the 
control of the city’s industry on four leading citi- 
zens. Of Mr. Andrew G. Pierce he says bluntly: fe ve 
“T cannot call to mind an instance where he has sere 
offered one new thought or idea in any branch of the 4. at 
textile business in association work.”” He remarks: Ne 
“There are many who have been drawing salaries 
of from $10,000 to $25,000 a year as officials in 
the cotton manufacturing business whom I would 
pension, rather than have them in the employ of 
the Dartmouth Manufacturing Corporation.” He 
raises a question in regard to the New Bedford 
Cotton Waste Company, of which Mr. A. G. Pierce 
is a director, as is also Mr. C. F. Broughton, 
treasurer of the Wamsutta, and which buys the 
waste of the mills controlled by these gentlemen. 
“Do these mills,” he asks, “receive more for their 
waste than other mills who sell in the open market? 
If not, what is the motive? What are the salaries cae 
of the officers and directors?” In 1924 the paid-in ee: 
capital of $5,000 of the New Bedford Cotton Sos 
Waste Company supported a structure of notes ieee 
payable of $296,000, of real estate and machinery oa 
of $55,000, and quick assets of $32,186. Mr. Lang- Be 
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shaw. wonders if anyone outside the “little group” 
could obtain a loan of $350,000 on $5,000 
capital. 

The question which the workers ask is whether 
they are to bear in full the consequence of mis- 
management for which the shareholders are respon- 
sible. They point out that the 10 percent cut in 
wages has no real meaning, because wages are 
extremely irregular throughout the industry, and 
are constantly subject to unofficial reduction. For 
example, in seven different mills in New Bedford 
the weaving price paid for broadcloth (128 x 68) 
varies from $1.08 to $1.64. Sometimes, owing to 
superior yarn furnished him, the weaver at the 
lower rate can work with greater rapidity and earn 
more than his co-worker at a higher one. The 
reader will surmise, and truly, that under condi- 
tions of management that obtain in New Bedford, 
the poorest yarn goes with the lowest price. Un- 
official reductions take place when a weaver engaged 
on a certain construction at which he is making 
good pay is transferred to another, and his suc- 
cessor given a lower wage. 

These reductions apply, of course, to skilled 
labor. The common labor of the mills is already 
at a point far below the living wage for families 
determined by the United States Department of 
Labor. The general cut of 10 percent falls most 
heavily on these last. It was a gesture of incom- 
petence and defiance on the part of the present 
management. The workers have accepted the chal- 
lengé. In an able document addressed to the share- 
holders they point out some forms of mismanage- 
ment already noted in this article, and the lack of 
industrial statesmanship on the part of the man- 
agers. The stockholders have suffered a loss of 
$68,000,000 in the shrinkage of the market value 
of their holdings. The workers have suffered a 
loss of $200,000 a week in wages, month after 
month, through short time and unemployment. 
They hold that neither loss was necessary, and they 
offer codperation in the restoration of the industry. 
“There are able millmen in New Bedford,” they 
say, ‘“millmen we would be glad te follow, but 
who are not allowed to lead us now. If there were 
more of them, and they had more control, there 
would be no question of lower wages for us, or 
lower dividends for the investor.” This is a plea 
for industrial democracy to which the shareholders 
of the mills should not be deaf. If they can do 
nothing to save the industry, common sense would 
suggest that they should allow others to try. If 
the workers are to be called on to shoulder the cost 
of mismanagement, it is common fairness to give 
them a chance to rectify it. This is the real ques- 
tion at issue. If the strikers win the restoration 
of the old wages, they win the responsibility of 
showing that they can be paid. And that being 
the case, every shareholder and every friend of 
New Bedford should wish them success. 

Rosert Morss Lovett. 
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The Somewhat Happy 


Warrior 


N THE fateful evening of the twenty-second 

of August, Elmer Durkin, fulfilling an en. 
gagement of long standing, sloshed~through the 
rain-washed streets of Woppington and pressed the 
button over Dr. Horner’s name. 

“A swell night for a murder, Doc,” said the 
newsdealer. 

‘The assassination of the Grand Old Party is 
about to begin.” There was a look of holy joy 
upon the face of the elderly physician. To Elmer 
this was just a night off, but to the battered old 
Democrat it was a crowded hour of glorious life. 
“I’m afraid you’ve missed the opening exercises.” 

“Horseshoes for me! Those prelims are always 
pretty hammy.” 

“What do you say, Elmer? Let’s nullify our 
constitutions just once.” 

“You're on.’ It was the least one could do for 
an old friend in his moment of bliss. 

The quaint nullification ceremony was per. 
formed, the rain splashed the windows of the 
doctor’s house, a flicker in the fireplace defied the 
evening chill. Now from the elegant six-tube 
triumph came a raucous hullaballoo and the blare 
of the sidewalks song. Horner turned his better 
ear toward Albany and every wistful, waning 
whisker stood tiptoe with expectancy. 

While the Smithian words snapped through thie 
cosmos, the old doctor sat in silent worship. 

“Great is Al-lah,” thought Elmer. 

“What a man!” exclaimed Horner when the 
speech was over. 

‘The boy is there,” Elmer admitted. “When he 


‘ kicks loose from that mess of junk they wished on 


him at Houston he’s a wow. That's a bobble you 
Dumbocrats always pull; you pick a guy to run 
and then tie his dogs so he can’t. Maybe that’s 
how come you poor old skates spend so much of 
your life in the breadline. They say Al has a niity 
memory, but if he’s a wise guy he'll forget Houston 
and roll his own. I’m not crabbing your act, old 
thing, I’m just yammering for a higher Al content.” 

“What a speech,” exclaimed the infatuated 
doctor. 

‘‘Smith’s line on foreign questions and disarma- 
ment has got Hoover all shaded. H. H. is sup- 
posed to be all hepped up on European topics, but 
he listened to me more like the main sneeze of 
West Branch, Iowa. Al’s spiel on Nicaragua had 
a big kick for me and then the next thing I knew 
he had stopped speaking his mind and started 
speaking a piece. The platform cramped his sty!¢ 
on immigration, prohibition and farm relief. When 
he’s sinking the harpoon into the crooks, he’s the 
w. k. happy warrior, but when he’s teetering on that 
crummy tariff plank he makes a noise like a sappy 


lawyer. That goes for the hooch question, too. No- 
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body could call him a pussyfooter, because it takes 
all kinds of nerve to throw the hooks into the 
Eighteenth Commandment and clamor for the state 
sale of liquor. But all the time that strict enforce- 
ment plank is poking ragged holes in his system. 

“I'll say he made a bum out of that phoney 
economy and fake tax relief and half of 1 percent 
prosperity those Goptimists have been feeding us. 
I know most guys pass out if the talk goes over 
sixty smackers, but Al’s got a gift for making big 
round numbers sound like snappy stories. He could 
sell us on that if there was more time, but I'd say 
he’s about a year late with the kickoff. Simps who 
have been believing in Santa Cal so long can’t be 
wised up between this and the big choose-day in 
November. That’s a break for Herbert. He 
doesn’t have to make sense; he just keeps school 
with Coolidge. 

“If you ask me,”’ Elmer went on (though nobody 
had), “his hottest dope was on water power. 
There’s no misleading strings tied on him there and 
he sure knows his delicatessen. He jabs a mean 
left hook to the power trust and it’s the sweet old 
sound of the knuckle on the beezer that’s been 
such good music in York State. That will coax a 
rah-rah out of us grads of dear old La Follette, 
1924. You know, doc, we batted around five mil- 
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lion for Battle Bob. We didn’t bunch our bingles 
enough to annoy the box score any, but now we're 
all dolled up with no place to go. If the Governor 
can vamp the loose Progressives and the grumpy 
South and the standpat, but thirsty East, he can 
slip Hoover the sour news.” 

About this time it began to dawn upon the gar- 
rulous newsdealer that his remarks had made no 
dent upon his host’s mind. 

“Poor old Hoover!” Horner had now adopted 
his popular bedside manner. ‘At any other time 
he might have pulled through. He’s all right in 
famine and flood, but he’s no match for a human 
cyclone.” 

A little more quiet talk, another slight fracture 
of the noble experiment, then Elmer went out and 
leaned against the rain. 

“I wouldn’t’”—these were the closing words of 
the mellow and tolerant old doctor—“I wouldn't 
turn a Republican out on a night like this.” 

Elmer carried in his memory the face of a 
happy mortal. It was not the illicit beverage which 
brought the flush of youth to Dr. Horner’s withered 
cheek, or the little blaze on the hearth which 
warmed his ancient bones. It was that inner fire 
which Al Smith somehow has the power to kindle 
in the breasts of men. Fevix Ray. 


Russia—Europe—America 
The Re-Discovery of America: XX 


I 


LL truths to the eye of the egoist are 
A paradox; for truth contains all aspects of 
an event and the eye fixed to one cannot 
admit the others. Thus the truth that the destiny 
of the American nation depends on the life of 
groups; that an America striving to be uniform will 
remain formless, but that American groups striving 
to realize themselves will realize America. ‘Thus 
the truth that man and men are real only as they 
live the Whole, and that the Whole is real only 
as it is lived by men and by man. 

These words will be read by a person; even if 
they are read aloud in a group, always the person 
will receive them. Therefore I-reserve the prac- 
tical essence of our problem—the problem of the 
person—to the Jast: I wish to close face to face 
with my reader. Before that, there remains yet 
one penultimate matter: the question of public is- 
sues as they effect the forming of our group... . 
Of course, with its transfiguring definitions, the 
group will not feel the antithesis of private and 
public, of personal and external. The difference 
between them will be one merely of limitation of 
action. As the group becomes more knowing (in 


its sense of knowledge as organic action), its imme- 
diate deed will spread to include behavior in the 
kind of issue called public. This does not mean 
that it will necessarily “go into politics” or “effect 
social reforms.” In order to be clear within itself, 
it will have an attitude toward social problems, for 
it will constantly find that its most private life 
adumbrates to the outside world and that the out- 
side world challenges its own life. By solving these 
problems, moreover, it will absorb the life that 
they contain; and thereby grow toward truer whole- 
ness. Public issues are the medium wherein the 
group will win that sense of limitations without 
which it cannot achieve wholeness. The true self 
(personal or group) is a focus of the whole. It 
overcomes its false and absolute selfhood by grow- 
ing aware of the outer world. This field of ‘‘op- 
position” provides the means whereby it can ab- 
sorb into its own experience the life that transcends 
its focus.1 That is why great issues make great 
men and join men greatly together. 





1 This is the right approach to the problem of suffering and evil. 
Adversity, by imposing limits upon self, enables the self to trans- 
cend these limits by spiritual assimilation of what opposes it. Of 
course, if the opposing element is destroyed, it is not assimilated, 
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There are many such issues. I select three be 
cause they seem to me of so general and deep a 
challenge that the American of whatever mind and 
temper is bound to find that they have touched 
him: so that they should be admirable means for 
self-search and for union among men. They are 
the problem of Soviet Russia with its allied ques- 
tion of the economic order; the problem of Latin 
America as a phase of the American Whole, and 
the problem of a hostilely receding Europe. 

A. Unless all the empiric philosophers are 
wrong, from Aristotle to Karl Marx, we may as- 
sume it true that political power follows property. 
Indeed, to deny this is an antiquated dualism not 
much wiser than the old occasionalism which put a 
barrier between thought and action and then in- 
vented an external God to harness them together. 
Property is economic force, and so is government. 
So long as the struggle for food and the home ab- 
sorbs mankind, government will be its weapon and 
its guerdon; political action will be the conflict, 
more or less disguised, for property-power. To 
free government from servitude to wealth, there is 
but one first step: man must be freed from a servi- 
tude to wealth. This means that man must be 
freed from the pursuit of wealth; that wealth must 
become common. It does not follow that each 
man’s personal belongings will be less private than 
his own breath is private. The common things, in- 
deed, are the most personal. Man will simply no 
more be permitted to compete for the needs of his 
belly, even as today he cannot compete for the 
needs of his lungs. Only then will government and 
culture be liberable into channels of the mind. 

There is in Russia a government which professes 
this truth. How so practical a truth has come to be 


merged with mysticism by a famished people, how. 


it may grow tc be religion for all the empty stom- 
achs of Asia (till they are full), is not our affair. 
Nor how close the program comes or will come to 
fulfillment; nor how profoundly the rulers of Russia 
are working toward it. That is Russia’s destiny, and 
we may follow Russia, according to our lights, with 
hope or with fear. The sole duty of our group would 
be to avow the sanctity of the Soviet profession, the 
universal value of the Soviet experiment: to keep 
our hands off and to help with reverent respect. 
For this experiment is crucial. It is nothing less 
than the attempt to raise the base of human life 
above the nutritive. The animal expends its energy 
in the business of personal or race nutrition. Man- 





and there is no growth. This same paradox of boundaries leads to 
the problem of infinite and finite. Only a consciousness falsely 
separating itself (as finite) from the whole could have invented 
the unreal antithesis of infinite. Neither finite nor infinite exists; 
both are dependent on the unreal assumption of an absolute sep- 
aration; and neither can be known, for they arise alike out of 
the false fixations of “self” or of “objects” within the whole. The 
religion which speaks of infinite God assumes the childishly sep- 
arate and finite self. The mathematics that treats of infinite 


space, etc., is also rudimentary and anthropomorphic. 
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kind is still an animal. The man who boasts that 
all his time goes into business is the equal of the 
cow, all of whose time goes into grazing. ‘Ihe 
nation that solemnly asserts of time that it ‘5 
money, and that plots, prays, breathes in the ob. 
session of acquiring wealth is a pack of wolves on 
the hunt. And its idealization of this servitude to 
the belly into a kind of “service” is as hideous 
spectacle as that of any brute, worshiping its lus. 

The tradition of the human masses living to cat 
has given this outrageous value to the winning of 
food—finally to the mechanics of winning food 
even when food was not needed; and to the symbol 
of power to win food. What man did with his 
power was of no importance. America, indeed, has 
proved that the lust for this power can become en- 
tirely dissociate from the need of food, without 
slackening in madness. For the Americans do not 
starve, yet are enslaved no less to an idolatry whoss 
roots are starvation—the idolatry of possession 
and of gain. 

And now in Russia, a race of genius rises from 
this base of servitude. Not we, not France and 
England, have risen from it. Less honestly but no 
less really than Greece and Rome, we are slave 
empires. And our masters, looking at this dawn 
of man in Moscow, buckle their swords, summon 
their legions. I do not know what is actually hap. 
pening in Russia. I have read enough books, spoken 
with enough visitors and natives, to allow my igno- 
rance. I doubt not, the Russian is still human: is 
still, as are we, a pitiful, wayward creature, sunk 
in violence. The point is, that he is working at a 
method to bring about what men have always pro- 
fessed. And this is holy work: this is a Cause and 
a soil for those who need a concrete thing to fight 
for. The business of our group would be of course 
to plough its own fields; and its ways, like the 
fields, will not be Russian. But if our State threat- 
ened the peace of the high experiment in Russia, 
it would be the group’s business to fight for it— 


_to fight for the truth, no matter how close to home 


were the lie. 

B. Herbert Croly has pointed out that the 
defense by American liberals of Mexican sover- 
eignty is really self-defense. If the mass power of 
the American jungle wipes out the variety of life 
in Mexico that interferes with the beatitudes of 011, 
it is plain that kindred life in our own country must 
share the same fate. A greed that can destroy the 
“enemy” abroad can destroy it at home, This 
thought is a clue to the codperation we must achicve 
with America Latina? for the sake of our own 


| What could be more symbolic of our embryonism than the 
fact that we lack even names? What is our America? Even the 
conglomerate phrase United States is not exclusively ours. And 
the other America? To call it Latin-America, Indo-America, 
Ibero-America, or severally Mexico, Central America, Sout) 
America, is equally inadequate. Only America is a good name; 
and prophetically it covers us all. I shall use the term Americ 
Latina as a reluctant convenience. Let it not be forgotten that 
America Latina is even less latin than America Sajona (as they 
sometimes call us) is saxon, 
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skins: it is a practical threshold to the profound, 
shamefully neglected truth of our linked destiny 
with our southern brothers. 

We know nothing about them: know not the 
heroes of their independence, the builders of their 
domains, the writers of their epics, the makers of 
their arts, the cultivators of their craft, the educa- 
tors of their chaotic, potent peoples.1 Our igno- 
rance cheats their impulse to know us. A docu- 
ment called the Monroe Doctrine, pronounced a 
century ago when Europe was a menace and the 
American nations were embryons or newborn—a 
document, that is to say, which applies to no condi- 
tion that is not dead, stands between them and us. 
Its impertinence to the facts is a symbol of our in- 
difference to the spirit and human values south of 
the Rio Grande. It is a mechanism riling to Amert- 
ca Latina and obfuscating to ourselves. A kindred 
mechanism of escape from facing truth is our insist- 
ence on regarding these American nations as mere 
political units. Politically, many of them are weak; 
and our dwelling on this and our ignorance of their 
peoples, confirms our lordly blindness. But their 
political instability is a negative issue of their ethos. 
They are peoples quick to ally impulse, ideal and 
act. Therefore, since they are new they are full of 
ferment; their lack of political molds is a feature of 
their promise. It is because their politics is quick 
with life that it has not become a rigid and empty 
and indifferent dumb show, like our own. 

They are peoples rich in plastic genius; pregnant 
with ideal impulse. They have a deep sense of 
destiny and the persistent strain of the mystic tra- 
dition is wide in their lands. No less than we, 
they love Whitman, Thoreau, Emerson and Poe; 
and to these add names of their own which we 
ignore. Mystic America has become, in their crafts 
and in their letters, an organic undertaking. They 
struggle above barriers of mountains and of eco- 
nomic weakness to come close together. And it is 
not unlikely that this generation, with the aero- 
plane to help, will bring about their cultural 
union. It will be a symphony of voices from 
Mexico to Tierra del Fuego; for the variety of 
their cities is great and, in Plato's sense, they 
have the music. 

With a wilfulness that is touching, these people 
desire to love the North Americans. They respect 
ur genius; they read our authors; they learn from 
ur great technicians. They want to love us, be- 
ause they are learning from us. They struggle at 
home against the anti-yankee jingoes whose hands 
we strengthen and whose empty mouths we fill with 
justified abuse. Constructive America Latina is 
often alone in furthering our great tradition. For 
we, instead of working with them, leave the word 


—- 
















‘This past year, José Vasconcelos, whose cultural work among 

he Mexican Indians and whose writings on the American spirit 

have given him renown throughout the Spanish-speaking world, 

bas been in our country lecturing at the University of Chicago. 

¢ is a great Mexican, and a great American. What honor did 
accord him? 
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to the diggers of oil and to diggers’ diplomatic 
servants. 

If we knew these Americans, we should know 
more of ourselves; for they have the heart of the 
matter—the creating an American world that shall 
be more than the grave of Europe. This is the 
essence of our wholeness with them. Here, then, is 
another practical issue upon which our group might 
act. It might work for the undermining of that 
historic symbol of our impertinence—the Monroe 
Doctrine, through the upholding of a true doctrine 
of American union. It might foment American re- 
lations, not with governments, but through govern- 
ments with peoples; relations of life and art, not of 
mere political and mercantile technique. Our busi- 
ness with South America will rest on a sound basis 
when it represents negotiations not between stran- 
gers, but between brothers.1 

C. America Latina returns us to Europe. 
From the agony of the Christian Republic, it rose 
also, and what we have said of the “last days” and 
of “the grave” of Europe may, with variations due 
to the peculiar status of Portugal and Spain, be 
referred to our southern brothers. The point for 
us to note is that in both new continents there lived 
at once new elements making America a life posi- 
tive and germinally apart from Europe. Climate, 
geography, the primeval forest, the transformed 
Indian and Negro, the new mixtures of old races, 
Asiatic, African and Caucasian, were a fresh sub- 
stance in this chaos, bound to make our Order-— 
when it comes—an individual world. 

But if the Americas are, with these reserves, 
products of the Christian dissolution, there is still a 
third: modern Europe itself. In recent years, 
much has been said abroad of the growing threat 
of Europe’s “Americanization.”? When this word 
is employed by Europeans, it refers always specific- 
ally to the traits of the American Jungle and of its 
cults of Power. Personal will, the machine, herd- 
democracy, levelling from below, industrialization, 
regimentation, property-worship, materialism, etc., 
are taken as American and as an external danger 
to the spirit of Europe. But we have seen that all 
these traits are products of Europe’s breaking; that 
they are shreds and fragments from Europe’s en- 
ergic Whole. If their prevalence in a land is to 
be known as its Americanization, Americanization 
is a process of the decay of Europe. Americaniza- 
tion is a disease of Europe. Americanization is a 
disease naturalized in America by men of European 





1Qn such a sound basis, I do not mean that we should make 
more money in our dealing with South America. There is no 
doubt that the less humanly and wholly you know a man, the 
more cash you can get out of him. That is why, if our real value 
continues to be profit, all the good-will protestations in the world 
will not increase our understanding, against our commercial in- 
stinct that understanding is a drawback to “good business.” But, 
of course, a lucrative relationship is not always a safe and sound 
one. 


2 The best portrait of this Americanization of the old world, of 
which I know, is in Anatole France’s “Ile des Pingouins.” 
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stock and European culture. Americanization has 
been brought to other countries also. South Ameri- 
ca has caught it from the same source; and Russia 
and Asia are not free of it. But its first home is 
not America at all. Americanization is rife in the 
center whose rotting spread it: England, Germany, 
France ...? 

There are deep differences, of course. In the 
Americas, Americanization is refracted by the es- 
sential genius of our lands and by the transplanting 
of the mystic Mediterranean tradition. Yet, for 
reasons we have studied, this complex process 
spread more unimpeded in our world, and with us 
became the fact. That is why it is fair to call it 
Americanization; and to know it by its essential 
name: the disease of Power. In Europe, Ameri- 
canization has another kind of energy. The rotted 
culture of the European peoples no longer satisfies. 
Yet it is there, and impedes the Americanizing 
process. The organic memory of Christendom is 
still so vital at its center that it depletes the career 
of the lusting atomic will. Europe’s great past is 
no longer valid, yet it has not been transcended. 
From this disequilibrium comes a deep dissatisfac- 
tion—a longing for the end of the past. One end 
is Americanization. Americanization, therefore, 
because it is impeded, has the value in Europe of an 
unattained ideal. 

Europe combats this menace by proposing a new 
Whole of Europe, to replace the lost Body of 
Christ. The tradition of conscious Europeanism 
may be conveniently dated from Goethe. Goethe 
had been nourished by Spinoza. His visioned Eu- 
rope was a microcosmic Whole: a profound pan- 
theism gave it value; it was both rational and natur- 
alistic. But the world around this man was dis- 
solving. The dualistic times worked against his 
message. Goethe himself was parcelled seriatim 
into love poet, nature poet, poet of Faust, man of 
science, dreamer of a synthetic Europe. His mystic 
essence was segregated in his verse; his construc- 
tions of organic form were carefully divided be- 
tween his biology and his politics. Hegel, who be- 
gan so well, confused the Prussian State and 
Church with the Spinozistic Substance. Marx plot- 
ted his Whole on the dispirited logic of economics. 
Nietzsche unified Europe, by making it the matrix 
for individual Power. Goethe was a great disciple 
of Spinoza; there was no great disciple of Goethe. 

Today, the project of a new Whole of Europe is 
a pitiful shrinking from the universal concept of a 
Christian Whole which once held Stockholm to 
Seville. It is a skeletal affair (in a tradition that 
is dead, as with any other body, the bones last long- 
est). Chiefly, it is defensive: defensive against the 
inner signs of death, and defensive against the 


1 Holding the term to its ingredients as we examined them in 
“The American Jungle” and the subsequent chapters, we see that 
the most enormous instance of Americanism {s the career of Na- 
poleon. For the peculiar role of Spain in this process see “Virgin 
Spain.” 
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births to the East and the West—against Russia 
and America. (Compare its deliberate process with 
the tide of morning life that once swept man from 
Ireland to Bucharest.) The conscious member of the 
Mediterranean Whole at its height thought of him- 


self, not first as French or European, but as Chris. 


tian; Europe and France were afterthoughts. The 
modern European is a member of a country, who 
rationalizes Europe. The most common symbo! 
of his mind is the League of Nations. If he is 
wiser than that, and understands the need of an 
inspiriting principle to give Europe life, he turns 
pathetically back to Rome, or east to India or Rus. 
sia. But even so, he is moved less by love than by 
fear or calculation: and only love makes wholes. 
Speculation on the chances of some such trans. 
figuring force coming again into Europe is not quite 
outside the compressed province of these pages. We 
have seen that the Whole called Christian Europe 
had a Mediterranean heart. It was not Atlantic at 
all. As the gravity of the Body shifted to the open 
waters from the Inner Sea, the Body began to 
break. The Atlantic in Europe was chiefly a force 
of dissent and dissolution. This does not mean 
that Jew, Greek, North African and Roman were 
higher types of man than the Nordic. It means 
that their culture was achieved; whereas an Atlan- 
tic culture of which the North European races ma) 
be leader has not yet reached a synthesis at a! 
Ere it could, the Atlantic needed to be bounded by 
the discovery of the Pacific, even as the Mediter. 
ranean was bounded by the discovery of the Atlan. 
tic. The question is, which side of the mew Inner Se: 
—the Atlantic—will be the heart of the new 
Whole? Destiny points to the Americas. For four 
centuries, Europe and Spain have been creating ws 
with the wreckage of themselves: this, as we hav: 
seen, is the essence of the work of modern genius 
in discovery, in invention, in philosophy and in ar 
Here in the Americas have been developed the 
ideology and the technology of Europe. Her 
from Massachusetts to Chile, has been lodged the 
germinal seed of the Mediterranean Body—tit 
mystic tradition. And here, in our transfiguring sky. 
in our new earth, in our new race, is the Womb 
receive it. When Egypt, Phoenicia, Crete put fort 
Greece, they had done; when Israel and Greece pu 
forth Alexandria, they had done; when Hellenist 
put forth Rome and Byzance, it had done. (! 
course, history does not repeat itself; a serics 0 
vague similitudes is not a law. As Islam the hit 
tribes of the Desert, it may be that some fre! 
force will make a Form of Europe. But even! 
this is not its destiny, Europe is bound for mat 
generations after its declining (as once Greece) ® 
produce intellect and art superior to ours. [va 
a decayed maturity is more clever and more 24 
than a dawning life. Life, indeed, when it is de? 
begins too far below the levels of articulation to? 
clever until it is mature; (the smart elements! 
the Americas are the surface discards). It is st 
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to say, whatever the new whole of Europe—solely 
defensive or again creative—that it will produce 
statesmen, scientists, writers, artists, thinkers who, 
through sheer excellence, will-threaten to dominate 
the world: and if Americanization prospers in the 
land of its birth, Europe will also give us technical, 
mercantile and financial masters beside whom our 
Rockefellers, Fords and Morgans will be as chil- 
dren. Americanized or purely defensive, Europe 
will be hostile to us. Re-created by new spiritual 
life, Europe will be different from us and through 
its superior mental skill it will be a dangerous temp- 
tation to our unformed nature. That is why 
America must understand Europe, to be free of 
Europe; must cultivate its own garden lest it be 
overrun. 

If our America proceeds in its Americanization, 
as we have defined the term, there will be certain 
issues. South America, feeling itself threatened in 
its integrity and variety of union (like Mexico and 
the Caribbean, already) will grow hostile. It will 


| consolidate against us, it will join Europe against 


us—for Europe carefully sues the South. Our 
dangers will be doubled, and our promise halved; 
we shall soon find ourselves alone, with a bristling 
world about us. But this will not be the worst. 
America Latina, in self-defense, will follow us in 
Americanization. Those Southern powers (per- 
haps Argentina and Brazil) most capable of coping 
with the imperialism of the North on its own terms 
will develop them at home: Americanization will 
dominate America Latina and destroy the promise 
there. We shall have an enemy at home, younger 
and more expansive even than ourselves. For 
Americanization is a disease which must disappear, 
either by our mastery of it or by its mastery of us. 
lf it spreads, the white man will go down. Pos- 
sibly the sun will rise on a Chinese world, from 
which this scourge has scourged itself away. 

But if our America resists Americanization, if 
we follow the mystic and not the practical tradition, 
if we become a symphonic nation led by our 
conscious units and not a blind mass Storm whelm- 
ing the world in our efficient darkness—if we 
choose Love and not Power, life and not death, 
then, too, there will be certain issues. America 
Latina will join us. For this is her destiny, and all 
ier life yearns toward it. In this process of crea- 
tion, there will be two Persons: we perhaps the 
male, America Latina perhaps the female. She can- 
lot take the first step: she is too much the Respond- 

This does not mean that she is weak—any 
nore than woman is weak. If we strike her in 
ower, she will find ways to arm-and to destroy us. 
we meet her in love, she will help to fulfill us. 
Hhere will then be America, in the world. If Eu- 
ope proves hostile, there will be America to stand 
rhole against Europe. And if Europe proves crea- 
ive and receptive (the more likely issue), there 
ill be America to return good for good—to nur- 
ure Europe, Already the spirit of Europe, per- 
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sonified by its great men, turns to us not in self- 
defense but with the open heart of need. For the 
America which lies between Arctic and Antarctic, 
between Europe, Africa and Asia, is fabulous in 
spirit and in strength. It is Ophir and it may be 
Zion. If its wealth is not consumed into the ash of 
Power, it will be a sun for the world of men. 

This disease of Power which it is fair to call 
Americanization can be overcome alone by us. We 
did not create it, but we have perfected it. With 
us it is virulent fact; in Europe and the rest of the 
world it is still a morbid aspiration. You can neither 
fight a dream nor study it. But a fact can be 
studied, a fact can be fought. The issue of the 
world is the issue of the American fact. 


Ill 


Practically, as we have seen, all these great 
causes are the issue of the group. Only the com- 
pact and actionable integer of the group can hope 
to transfigure, from within, the American fact. But 
the essence of the group is the person. The issue of 
the world lies therefore in the heart of the Ameri- 
can person. Not until we have men who look so 
close within themselves that they shall find there the 
issue of the world, is there hope for the world; not 
until we have men who pierce the golden lie of the 
world in order to dwell in the truth, will the world 
again live truly. 

WALDO FRANK. 


(The final chapter of “The Re-Discovery of 


America,” entitl i “Beginning... .” will appear 
in our issue of September 26.) 
Lethe 


Ah, drink again 
This river that is the taker-away of pain, 
And the giver-back of beauty! 


In these cool waves 

What can be lost ?— 

Only the sorry cost 

Of the lovely thing, ah, never the thing itself! 


The level flood that laves 
The hot brow 
And the stiff shoulder 


ls at our temples now. 


Gone is the fever, 

But not into the river; 

Melted the frozen pride, 

But the tranquil tide 

Runs never the warmer for this, 
Never the colder. 


Immerse the dream. 
Drench the kiss. 
Dip the song in the stream. 
Epona St. Vincent MI.tay. 
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Washington Notes 


HE word runs around that within a short time— 

perhaps before this piece can be printed—an an- 
nouncement described by his friends as of “great political 
importance” will be made by Mr. William G. McAdoo 
of Washington and Santa Barbara. For quite some time 
now, I have been laboring under the belief that nothing 
Mr. McAdoo could say would be of any political im- 
portance at all. With many others, I formed this opinion 
last May, right after the California primaries in which 
the “Happy Warrior” (some smart Republicans before 
the campaign is over will make Al sorry his well meaning 
friend ever pinned that title on him) brutally put the 
boots to the aged and fragile forms of James A. Reed 
and Thomas J. Walsh. Among other things, the result 
not only ended Mr. McAdoo’s chance of going to the 
Houston convention, but ended his political career. 

I still think that what he says or does will not be 
particularly vital, but it was a mistake to consider it 
altogether unimportant, and at least it will be interesting. 
There are certainly no large numbers of voters anywhere 
waiting for Mr. McAdoo to make up their minds for 
them, but none the less, there will be a certain psychological 
effect in a statement from him. And at this stage of the 
game psychology is important. ~Hence I await with inter- 
est the forthcoming pronouncement from one who was 
fondly referred to by his enthusiastic agents in 1924 as 
“The Twentieth Century Andrew Jackson.” What the 
nature of the McAdoo pronouncement will be, I am un- 
able to predict. Some of his former lieutenants—most 
of them, in fact—have already fallen into line for the 
Happy Warrior, hating it like the devil, suffering, sweating 
and swearing—and not always privately. 


Other dear friends of this noble and unfortunate man 
have fallen, not into, but out of line, and are supporting the 
dry Herbert with earnestness and fervor, alleging that 
the Happy Warrior repudiated his party platform and 
thus removed the obligation of support resting upon all 
“decent Democrats.’’ The general expectation is that while 
the McAdoo heart may be with the latter, he will join 
the former class of his friends—in other words, that he 
will do a Nick Butler. And that is the thing for which 
in my artless way I am ardently praying. It will make 
the perfect situation. On the one side Dr. Butler, heart 
and soul against Herbert, vibrating in every fleshy fiber 
with enthusiasm for the wet Al, yet held in line for the 
Republican ticket by some queer quirk in his mental make- 
up, utterly unexplainable in a man of his type. 

On the other side will be Mr. McAdoo, with his whole 
nature revolted by the nomination of Smith, the most 
cordially detested of all his political enemies, and out- 
raged by the brazen delivery of the Democratic party to 
the “liquor interests” by the “Tammany crowd,” yet kept 
from jumping the last ditch by a number of more or less 
curious reasons. One of these is, of course, an inherent 
party regularity, the desire to preserve which never leaves 
a certain type in which it is born. Another is the fact 
that, while everybody else recognizes that Mr. McAdoo’s 
chances for the presidency are all dead and decently buried, 
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Mr. McAdoo himself does not believe them beyond resur- 
rection. No one who has once actively aspired to the 
presidency can ever quite bring himself to believe thar. 
And there are other reasons. In any event, if Mr. Mc. 
Adoo, on his side of the party fence, following the ex- 
ample of Dr. Butler, will jump all the barriers except 
the last, it will add vastly to the color of the campairn, 


Speaking of Mr. McAdoo calls to mind those two 
New York financial angels of his 1924 campaign—Bernard 
M. Baruch and Thomas L. Chadbourne. Beyond question 
their support meant a lot to the McAdoo cause, and it js 
interesting to know where and how they are lining up 
this time. Of Baruch there is no question—he is strong 
for the Happy Warrior, just as strong for him now as 
he was against him before. Though he is still in Europe 
he will be back early in September, I am told, and plans 
to take an active part in the Smith campaign. The idea 
of the Smith managers is that Baruch can most effective); 
help the much advertised swing of the agricultural leaders 
of the Middle and Far West toward Al. Inasmuch as 
it is generally understood that Mr. Baruch has, for a co: 
siderable number of years past, financially assisted va: 
schemes for the benefit of the farmers in those secti: 

I have no doubt- his aid in the direction indicated wil] 
be worth while. Anyhow, I am informed he is keen ¢ 
give it, in this or any other way. I am further told that 
the warmth of his support of the Happy Warrior wil! be 
considerably increased by a strong personal distaste for 
Herbert, conceived during the War, when both were im- 
portant factors in the Wilson war machine at Washington 

It is curious how many persons of prominence the mild- 
mannered Herbert, in his inoffensive way, has managed 
not to please. Others who come to mind include the 
Hon. Edward B. McLean and the Hon. Harry 1. 
Daugherty. I do not know whether either or both of these 


‘exponents of the higher life are supporting Herbert, but 


if they are, the anguish they suffer will make the McAdoo- 
Butler pangs seem merely pleasant little pin pricks. Then 
there are the heroic Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg and 
Mr. William Wallace Atterbury, who is mixing—and nct 
felicitously—politics and the railroad business in Penns)!- 
vania. Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Atterbury are, of course, 
supporting Herbert and heartily, but they are not happy, 
not by many miles. A strained, hunted look comes into 
their eyes when they mention the Hoover name—and this 
in spite of the fact that Mr. Atterbury beat everybody elst 
at getting back from Kansas City to pledge his allegiance 
to Herbert personally. 


As to the second of those 1924 McAdoo angels, the 
Greek-goddish Mr. Chadbourne, with his giant frame and 
swollen fortune, my information is that he is distinctly not 
in line as yet for Al. It is true that soon after 1924 
at a time when Baruch was not friendly at all, Chadbournt 
and Al became warm personal friends. But something 
happened and a break came. Friends of Chadbourne s2/ 
that in the end he will come around and everything wi! 
be all right. Friends of Al say it does not make much 
difference whether he does or not. 


Washington. T. R. B. 
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Three Poems 
Rain Winds Blow Doors Open 


Dreaming of grips at her heart 
She asked in a sleep and between sleeps, 
“What is mercy and why am I asking mercy?” 


The doors in her dreams opened 
And a rain wind blew in the doorway 
And treetops moaned under footsteps over. 


Dreaming of a road running off 

Into the roads gone crossways on the sky, 

She shook in a dream and cried between sleeps, 

“How many miles, how many days, how many years?” 


The strips of the sun 

Spelled a mame on the floor in the morning. 

She tried to spell out the name, the letters. 

“A rain wind blows in the doorway,” she said, 

“And a road goes crossways on the sky,” she said, 

“And the night lets nobody know how many miles, how 
many days, how many years.” 


On a Railroad Right of Way 


Stream, go hide yourself. 

In the tall grass, in the cat tails, 

In the browns of autumn, the last purple asters, 
the yellow whispers. 

On the moss rock’s levels leave the marks of your 
wave-lengths. 

Sing in your gravel, in your clean gully. 

Let the moaning railroad trains go by. 

Till they stop you, go on with your song. 


The minnies spin in the water gravel, 
In the spears of the early autumn sun. 
There must be winter fish. 

Babies, you will be jumping fish 

In the first snow month. 


Bitter Summer Thoughts No. XXII 


Quicker and Easier 


The billboards and the street car signs told the people, 
“Say it with flowers,” and those who could buy flowers 
And who knew no other way of saying found themselves 
n the habit of saying it with flowers. * 

Men whose personal fragrance had no special whiff 

Jt fresh air, clean dirt, and growing things, 

Hound it easier to telephone the florist 

And say it with flowers—quicker and easier. 


YES, SAY IT WITH FLOWERS! 


Vomen rather wear flowers than no flowers. 

ift flowers never tell where they came from. 

‘woman's flowers ought to whisper she has secrets worth 
hearing told, 


@ woman tells a man, “Send me no flowers,” that is 
the end, 
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All women try to guess who would send an armful of 
roses for the coffin if one dies, if one has a funeral, 
if all one’s friends know there is a funeral. 

Each woman knows what one flower she would wear if 
called on to wear a flower at a wedding tomorrow. 

Cart SANDBURG 


Encaustics 
ALTOONA Don JUAN 


is the cousin of some of my oldest friends and 

I have asked him to lunch with me today at Mar- 
celle’s for their sakes, though I have known him a long 
time and like him well enough, I suppose. He landed 
only this morning on the Ile de France, from a sort of 
six weeks’ pilgrimage that he has been making to the 
scene of his bravery, gallantry and sin, ten years ago 
when he was a decorated ace, and is now on his way 
home to Altoona. 

He is fairly tall, sunburned from golf, with a naturally 
good figure somewhat neglected and in the middle sagged 
out from too much liquor the year round. His teeth are 
strong and white, his forehead ruddy. His hair looks hot 
on his head. 

J is telling me about his trip as he eats his lunch. 
It is a good lunch, with eggs bénédictine and perfect 
ravioli, romaine and other delights; but I watch in some 
dismay as J fires it down. ‘The egg over which 
such labor had been expended, under that precise savor 
of its famous sauce, has just slipped down as if it had 
been taken raw, as at the sanitariums, or had been a 
capsule to be used, but not enjoyed; the salad might have 
been mere forage; the whole purpose and end of eating 
might have been only dispatch or a mere stoking of the 
body’s engines. And yet I knew long ago that J 
hates plain food in plain places. 

Before this on several occasions J has told me of 
his conquests in the Altoona neighborhood among debu- 
tantes and married ladies. Mere professional prostitution 
interests him not at all; it must be barriers shattered, 
fortresses carried, adventure, risk and dominance. I have 
long known that in his mind the whole fair sex is to be 
won, frailty thy name is indeed woman, and have con- 
cluded .that J proves this case for himself by never 
giving a second thought to a woman in whom this prob- 
ability of vanquishment is not implied. Such society would 
only bore him; and since it bores him, does not therefore 
exist, which proves his point, no doubt. Certainly in Paris 
during his years of the War his record in the air was 
rivalled by that in boudoirs; he has regaled many of us 
with those victories, and left us the impression that he 
has only to return to France for this part of the War 
at least to wage again. This was no boasting on his part, 
but a sincere belief; on this trip he meant to look up all 
the ladies of his past and to turn his coming back into 
a calendar of Venus’ trophies. 

It has all turned out the other way, the pilgrimage has 
been wholly virginal. He looked up these former friends 
of his, but all of them seemed cold or difficult, he got 
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nowhere. He has been trying to think it over, and has 
decided what was the matter. For these foreign women 
he went too fast. They wanted more approach, more 
leading up, they wanted to make an art of these love 
affairs, and he was too speedy and impatient. 

There is something pathetic about it when J tells 
you this. You cannot say to him that of course we are 
all ten years older than we were ten years ago, and he 
not so dapper and trim as that young officer was in those 
glamorous days; nor can you add that the supremacies 
of Altoona do not tend to preserve that care and perfec- 
tion of figure and turning out that makes for Parisian 
effects. These old flames of his did not find him quite 
the same. And yet in some blurred way he has hit, I 
am sure, on a fair degree of explanation for his failures. 

I watch J with his veal, see him clearing it away 
and the sauce and capers with it, and then putting his 
knife and fork in place, as he wheels to his coffee. It 
would be hard for any Continental, much less the ladies, 
to understand this speed toward an objective that makes 
so little sense when you leave out all the nuance, all the 
flavor, all the music; they would wonder what this en- 
ergetic child thought life was about, and where he thought 


he was going. 
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B comes of a good enough old New York family, 
but one that lost its money some time ago, and his mother 
has had to teach all her life in the public schools. I saw 
her once when she came to a Harvard Commencement 
to see her son graduated, a little plump woman in a chip 
straw hat, white, with white leaves around it, and a white 
lawn dress that touched your heart with its efforts to 
appear festive for her son’s sake on very little money; 
all the money had gone on his college expenses, After 
Harvard, B had gone to Columbia on a scholarship 








in social science and economics. From there he passed two 


years later into an excellent position in a Philadelphia 
bank, partly because of his scholarly record, partly because 
one of the directors was the father of his chum at college. 
That was six months ago. 

Not long ago I met B and he was smiling at an 
incident that had just befallen him. Word had come down 
from above that information was wanted as to whether 
in New York State trains were required by law to blow 
the whistle when they approached a bridge. Did New 
York trains always blow for a bridge? Reason would 
tell you that they did, perhaps, but nobody around seemed 
to be wholly certain about it. Did they in Pennsylvania? 
But if so, that proved nothing absolutely. He had not 
known quite what the matter was that needed this piece 
of statistics. It was his business to look it up; it was an 
opportunity to show what he could do, the kind of report 
that he could supply. He spent three evenings getting all 
the data together and putting into shape the items that 
might be of importance, and then handed in his report. 
He learned then that the five-year-old son of the presi- 
dent had been building a track for his electric train, and 
wanted to make himself a route over several states. 

This information had so astonished B—— that he had 
forgotten now, he said, whether the trains in New York 
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did blow legally or did not blow when they came to , Cit 
bridge. 

As he tells me this I am watching B—— to see, if | Ges 
can, what he thinks of this event and this use of his re. I Mille 
searches, trained to such scholarly efficiency at two uni. Rin 
versities. I perceive that it implies nothing much at ,|| Georg 
to him. He takes the whole business as a matter of course 
a social order outside our private criticism, and to be a. N 
cepted as if it were the natural state in which we liv, 


and move. The little boy belongs to our princely clas, shag 
al. 

them a 

Susway Couple ant 

It is impossible not to feel the pencil coming down from a aie 

your brain into your hand, seeing them thus before yo, biologis 

in the subway. You feel that you must draw line on lin: weed 

of words, and establish for yourself this delicious piece sider j a 

of genre. tion has 

They have taken the subway at South Ferry, but surcly Me 

have arrived by way of the New York, New Haven ani wey 


Hartford; there is something about the gray color of this 

chalk that, far back in your mind, you choose to drav, weg 
them with, that tells you that. At first you wonder om Ri. 
what section of the seat they are sitting, those regula: MM, : 


ay: , . their max 
divisions appear to be discounted. Then you discover the: . 
: Sy not even 
he is on one half of one division and she on one half o/ hi 
hicago | 


the next, and that in the space between, where the met:l Mr. V 
dividing strip comes, there seem to be two bodies in eclips. ee 


They are both the same height, just below medium, SPs: 
both not plump, but not thin, both gray-haired and arount at eee 
fifty-five perhaps. The man has sallow skin and a |eai- oe = 
colored mouth that turns down at the corners, under ; vith a. 
small gray moustache. —The woman has brown skin, whit: ells a tire 
hair and a mouth that looks as if she were about to whi: oh of & 


tle, as she keeps twisting and biting her lips. His oof. , strict 
are the color of his lips; hers are gray, strangely accurate nderpaym 
and determined, direct and empty. Then you discover thit f.,.<:4. th 





























what is happening about the seat is that she is sitting wit. dH 
her shoulder and arm in front of his, popping herscli f...41. iid 
ahead as if to manage matters. Her arms seem to sti Mlbors is 2 my 
out rather curiously, you do not know whether she he fibers at i 


laced herself up a little too tight under the arms, orf... H 
whether she started with a small, close skeleton that could 


15 ' 
properly articulate its parts only when under the thinnest 8 a 
padding. She moves away from him. Now, you say, s\lMboner than 
realizes that she crowds her husband and wishes to giv¢iiland ferry 
him room. But no, she opens a tabloid paper, which laf Som. Fate 
on the next seat, and shoots it out to where her eyes calor ring tr 
focus properly, through those large rimless glasses. H¢liBted over 
reads a paper also. She puts the paper down, and beh th. dell 
stops reading. She shakes herself and settles again, bai th. avera; 
way across the front of him once more, She turns bOMMMr \fo,.) 
head back and forth as if we were passing a great M2/MBeoroe Ap}, 
stations and most of her life had hitherto been filled witMMBin, Russe] 
catching the right station, so that things will go sadist, to oat 
Her neck is rather taut, her eyelids are batting rapid] this quite 
her lips are pressed together and pursed out, pressed MMMMr. John C, 
pursed out. You begin to think she could turn her he ly unmasks 
all the way round. She adjusts her shoulders quict@iection of , 
and looks as if she were going to sprout. from sim 
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City Room and Squared Circle 


Gentlemen of the Press, by Ward Morehouse. Henry 
Miller's Theater, August 27. 

Ringside, by Edward E. Paramore, Jr., Hyatt Daab and 
George Abbott. The Broadhurst Theater, August 29. 


. EWSPAPER MEN are perpetually trying to write 
N plays about themselves, and when these efforts get 
as far as production, which is rarely, they almost always 
» @& fi). Probably the primary reason is that those who write 
them are not good playwrights, but certainly a secondary 
cause is that the things which make journalism exciting to 
its practitioners mean nothing to the lay public. A 
biologist who tried to weave a drama around the laboratory 
would doubtless interpret it in terms puzzling to the out- 
sider; and so the reporter who waits until the second edi- 
tion has gone to press, and sits down to write “Act I” at 
the top of a sheet of copy-paper is almost always trying to 
record a world which exists only for him and his kind, 
id HM and as to which the public’s verdict will be that it had 
Us J rather not hear any more about it. Roaring melodramas 
AW Hike “The Front Page” and “The Racket,” or social satires 
On Blike “Chicago” use the newspaper effectively as part of 
 Tiitheir machinery, but they are not really newspaper plays— 
not even “The Front Page,” most of whose characters are 
°'MaChicago reporters covering the criminal courts. 

a Mr. Ward Morehouse has written a real play about 
>»: Binewspaper people, and its lack of success is due to both of 


1 Hiithe elements cited above; it is not a very good play, and 
‘0 Mieven if it were, it would still and necessarily be written in 
“4c: language which is Gaelic to the cloak-and-suit buyer out 


‘ {with one of Ginsberg’s mannequins for the evening. He 
‘ite Mitells a tired and discouraged tale of the fatigues and heart- 
‘his Biches of newspaper life. Journalism as seen on his stage 
¢)° HRs a strictly personal matter of long hours, nervous strain, 
1 Ginderpayment, old men ruthlessly discharged to drop dead 
“Miputside the door, foolish young moths who have read 
W\@Richard Harding Davis, or about him, and flutter to the 
Tscl! Mifandle heedless of the piles of corpses all about them. His 
ero is a middle-aged rewrite man who has done his twenty 
ears at inadequate salaries in all parts of the United 
, OTMMBtates. He tries to break away into press agentry at 
could MB is,000 a year, is unutterably bored among the Babbitts, 
nnesuiind goes back to the thrill of knowing, thirty-three minutes 
it Mponer than does the newspaper-buying public, that a Staten 
 SGHsland ferry has been sunk with all hands. 
h laf Some journalists have complained that the detail does 
s CaN@ot ring true, that these Thespian reporters are too ex- 
, HeiRted over such trivia as a Bishop who inconveniently dies 
the deadline; but to me it seemed as faithful a picture 
the average office as the limitations of the stage permit. 
itr. Morehouse, or his competent stage director, Mr. 
torge Abbott, has even imported a genuine newspaper 
an, Russel Crouse, columnist of the new York Evening 
st, to eat a sandwich in the second act; I thought he 
i this quite as well as most actors would write a column. 
t. John Cromwell plays the tired rewrite man who casu- 
ty unmasks a hypocritical millionaire, enjoys the easy 
ction of a voluptuous lady secretary, keeps his son-in- 
' from similar enjoyment, and at last goes back to the 
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harness which he affects to despise but cannot live without. 
He manages to be convincing, even when he is making the 
difficult pretence that he is a free lance, grinding out 
fiction and articles in a dark hotel room. His realism con- 
sists in not doing any work all the time the curtain is up. 

Part of the genuineness of this play lies just in the fact 
that there is so little recognition in it of “the social signifi- 
cance of the newspaper.” ‘The preoccupation of these men 
with the day’s work, their inadequate salaries, their liquor 
and their ladies, while exaggerated for the occasion, is 
closer to truth than would be any grandiose talk about “the 
power behind the throne.” Mr. Morehouse is frequently 
sentimental; but his sentimentality is the personal sort of 
the city room itself, and not that falsely found in most 
fiction, which pictures the reporter as a world-weary and 
omniscient cynic, full of desperate secrets learned from 
kings and presidents. 


Like journalism, which has done so much of late years 
to glorify “the fight game,” professional boxing is a social 
phenomenon which offers unlimited oportunities for satiric 
treatment. The authors of “Ringside,” unfortunately, have 
neither embraced these nor gone to Mr. Morehouse’s alter- 
native and given us a personal view of life in the squared 
circle. Their fable is a faded little stencil of conventional 
vice and virtue, with only one human portrait, the father 
of the champion. This lad is about to fight, and none too 
sure of victory. A sure-thing gambler seeks to persuade 
him to throw the contest, using among his inducements the 
burning kisses of a professional vamp, and a certified check 
for $100,000. The hero is tempted, is about to fall, his 
little-girl sweetheart dresses up in wolf’s (evening) 
clothing and snatches him from the arms of the 
vamp. At the last moment before the fight, he de- 
cides to go straight. Does he win? Ask me another. 
The most exciting moment of the play is the scene in the 
ring, with a radio announcer telling the story of the fight, 
blow by blow, as it takes place. The thrill in this scene 
depends, of course, not at all on the skill of the authors 
and hardly on that of the actors. It is interesting just 
because prize fights are interesting. A play which involved 
an appendectomy, in which the patient (a new actor every 
pérformance) was actually cut open and his appendix re- 
moved, would be even more interesting, and for the same 
reason. It isn’t pretty, and it isn’t art; but it provides a 
temporary tingle. 


B. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Indolent Reviewers 


IR: An English tourist operating a borrowed typewriter in a 

friend’s room is perhaps not the most appropriate person to 
invite the New Republic's aid in assaulting the whole body of 
American criticism, but I hope that you will let me raise some 
questions briefly on your correspondence page. I should so very 
much like to know why, when copies of “The Road to Heaven” 
were sent out for review, it was necessary to summon in a chorus 
of village idiots in order that Mr. Beer’s nightmare masterpiece 
should be mis-described, misinterpreted and patronized by people 
who seem incapable of following the very plain advertisement 
of the book’s contents given on the title page. A “romance of 
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morals” supplied with the further explanation, “Primus in orbe 
deos fecit timor,” really ought not to have been treated in ten 
reviews as a realistic tale, or in five worse reviews as a melo- 
drama with a forced “happy ending.” The ending of “The Road 
to Heaven” is happy, in a sense, as the ending of “Hamlet” is 
happy. The decent and indecent are comfortably dead and young 
Fortinbras, through no merit of his own, is invested with the 
realm of Denmark. Mr. Beer’s Fortinbras, the insufferable Lamon 
Coe, is obviously a blackguard, a coward betimes and a wretched 
loafer whimpering for the moon to be handed down to him. Mr. 
Beer, with appalling irony, hands him down the meon, and per- 
haps gratifies his private humor by also handing him a shrewd 
little bourgeoise wife who will manage him and bully him until 
his bucolic heaven is again too small for him. I cannot imagine 
how the implications of this study escaped the reviewers. It is 
true that Mr, Beer speaks from behind his characters and through 
them, as a modern artist should. He has not Mr. Sinclair Lewis’ 
“matey” habit of stepping out to tell you just what you should 
think. A certain intelligence and a close attention are called 
for. It will not at once occur to the unwary that Abner Coe is 
deliberately starving himself to death, or that Miss Parcher is 
not the sweetest lass alive. But are writers to be reduced to the 
blackboard and the pointer in the twentieth century? And, wit- 
ness the Saturday Review of Literature, are they to be censured by 
gentry whose feelings are hurt on hearing a country lad describe 
a new moon as “skinny”? 

I myself have written extremely bad, short-sighted reviews for 
provincial papers in my own country and can be tolerant of 
trivial slips and errors in haste, but I cannot tolerate such 
wretched twaddle as that expended on Mr. Beer’s art in The Sat- 
urday Review and The World. God knows that our English 
reviewers are sufficiently inept on occasion, but they are at least 
capable of reading a title page and following a tale to its end 
without summoning in imagination’s unstable help to get them 
through their job. 


New York City. Cc D. Cuase. 


«Al Smith’s Chances” 


IR: In his last article on the presidential race, “Al Smith’s 

Chances,” Mr. Bliven does well to name Montana with Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Illinois, Missouri and Wisconsia as the states in which 
Governor Smith must get the votes necessary to sum up, with tlie 
Solid South, the electing 266; but why fail entirely to class Ne- 
vada as a doubtful state—less doubtful than Illinois? Also Ari- 
zona and New Mexico? 

In San Francisco recently a group of 900 street-car conductors 
and motormen balloted, Hoover receiving 20 and Smith 880 votes. 

From such discussion of “Al” with werking men in central 
California during the last two years, the writer believes that 
more than 80 percent of them will vote for Smith. 

One does not see them when riding through Nevada in a 
sumptuously caparisoned Pullman, but there are many railroad 
men in that state and they are not without influence—a power 
that ruminates and rumbles back into the mines and rivulet farm 
valleys. 

We will wager a whole-wheat doughnut to a Bliven daguer- 
reotype (if he is that old) that Nevada will go for “Al” handily 
and handsomely in November. 


Oakland, Cal. & Ross Parker. 


Europe and the Kellogg Treaty 


IR: In an editorial in the issue of August 22, “Should the 

Kellogg Treaty Be Rejected?” there are three state- 
ments that should not be left unchallenged. I accept your 
statement of facts. 

1. If there is to be a misunderstanding between this country 
aud Europe, let it be ironed out now while the author and his 
correspondents abroad are alive; only in this manner can it be 
properly settled. It would be contrary to the foreign policy of 
this country t» have a treaty containing possibilities of embar- 
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rassing foreign entanglements stored away until such a time 
some interested government should attempt to carry out the cop. 
tract. The “wrath and indignation” you mention would be jp. 
finitesimal now compared to that of a future time when, unde 
stress, we should place our interpretation on it. The time to jp. 
terpret an agreement is before it is signed. 

2. Your suggestion that the Senate ratify a treaty merely by. 
cause European statesmen (who, as you say, “are far from being 
gullible”) persist, or pretend to persist, in believing that our S¢. 
retary of State has the power to make treaties is even more dap. 
gerous. It would be a sad day for America if this policy of sens. 
torial subservience and docile acquiescence should be adopted. |; 
is more fitting that European statesmen learn the true status oj 
our President and our Senate than that their alleged ignorang 
should bring about the omnipotence of the Executive and th 
atrophy of the Senate in foreign affairs. 

3. The concluding sentence in your editorial suggests the strong. 
est reason for repudiating the Kellogg treaty. Your example 
apt, but your conclusion erroneous. If a blank check is given by 
John Doe to Richard Roe it may be filled in by Richard Roe anj 
not by John Doe; if this anomalous Kellogg treaty is signed ly 
America it will be a blank check for Europe “to say when and iy 
what terms it shall be filled out.” 


September 12, 1925 


Vau Irioy, 
Lake Charles, Ia. 


[1. Our correspondent assumes that the difference of opinion 
regarding the significance of the Kellogg treaty is such that i 
can be “ironed out” now, in a comparatively short time. The Nev 
Republic does not believe anything of the sort is possible. Sud 
misunderstandings between countries must be obliterated only by 
the slow passage of time. 

2. The New Republic never suggested that the treaty shoul 
be ratified because Europe misunderstands American policy. Th 
treaty sheuld be ratified on its merits, and in spite of this mi 
understanding. 

3. We do not agree that the treaty constitutes a blank ched 
signed by America, which Europe can fill out. The United State 
retains full liberty of action at all times, except as regards a di 
pute between herself and some other power.—Tue Enrrors.) 


“The Civilizing of Divorce” 


IR: In the article, “The Civilizing of Divorce,” in your iss 
of August 1, I find a most extraordinary misstatement of t 
position of the Episcopal Church. It is likely that someo 
nearer the editorial office than I will have already called attents 
to it; but if not I am sure that many Episcopalians will be gra 
ful for the printing of this note. 
The article states “The conservatives have so far convert 
the Episcopal Church that there is now a strict canon whid 
automatically deposes from the ministry any clergyman who 
marries a divorced person, cause of the divorce notwithstanding 
There is no foundation for such a statement. The canon u0¢ 
which the Church is now working was adopted in 190+. ° 
amendment since has affected in any way its principle. It » 
mits a clergyman to marry the innocent party in a divorce ' 
adultery. There are very strict provisions as to metho’ wil 
often prevent the clergyman from doing the very thing wi 
the canon intends to allow. But the principle is clear. 

As to automatic deposition, it is necessary enly to say tha 
clergyman can be automatically deposed from the minist’) 
the Episcopal Church for any cause whatever. Even gross 
notorious immorality or publicly known crime will not pe 
of his deposition without an ecclesiastical trial, if he desires 4 

There is much one would like to say on the intricate qu 
which your editorial discusses so admirably. But my Pe? 
in this note was not to comment on the question, but to © 
a@ misstatement. 

San Francisco, Cal. Epwarp L. Pars 

[We regret the error to which Bishop Parsons calls atte 
and are glad to publish his letter of correction—Tue 20™ 
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The Gentlemanly Tradition 


Memories and Reflections, 1852-1927, by The Earl of 
Oxford and Asquith, K. G. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. Two vols. 663 pages. $10. 


HE Earl of Oxford’s “(Memories and Reflections” 

are the final gleanings from the fruitful field of ex- 
perience which has already yielded his “Fifty Years of the 
British Parliament” and “The Genesis of the War.” The 
reader is occasionally aware of the fact that the writer is 
obliged to sacrifice something of continuity and proportion 
in his narrative to the necessity of avoiding or passing 
lightly over episodes which formed the substance of these 
earlier records. The book is, accordingly, rather desultory 
in effect. There is an advantage, however, in the fact that 
the ground has largely been cleared of controversial mat- 
ters. These can now be for the most part set aside, leaving 
the author free to write of himself and his personal interests, 
his friends and his family, with the simplicity and sincerity 
which were his true character, and with the genial, some- 
times skeptical humor, the tolerance, the urbanity which 
were his by training, if not by temperament. 

Wordsworth in his invocation of Milton besought his 
master to return to give us “manners,” as well as “virtue, 
freedom, power.” However much English politics may have 
lacked these last qualities, it has kept its gentlemanly tradi- 
tion, though a decline in this respect is lamented by Mr. 
Spender and other recent observers. But among the 
earlier Victorian statesmen it was preéminent, with certain 
reservations for personalities. Melbourne’s grace was 
touched with indifference and Palmerston’s ease with arro- 
gance; Peel never outgrew the stiffness of his north coun- 
try ancestry; Lord John Russell had an incorrigible light- 
ness, and Gladstone an evangelical seriousness; Disraeli 
was too Corinthian for sound English taste; but they left 
the tradition unimpaired to their successors—Salisbury, 
Harcourt, Haldane, Morley, Asquith, What gentlemen 
they were! It is permissible to fall back upon Shakespeare: 
We shall not look upon their like again. 

Herbert Henry Asquith, like John Morley, was not to 
the manner born. It speaks much for the strength of the 
tradition, as well as for the personal quality of each, that 
they should have entered it so perfectly. Morley was the 
son of a doctor in the dismal industrial city of Blackburn. 
Asquith was born in the village of Morley, his family on 
both sides being engaged in the woolen trade, and non- 


conformists. Both found their initiation into life through’ 


school and university. Asquith was more fortunate than 
Morley in that he was sent to a school of great distinction, 
though not of the public school type—the City of London 
School, under the headmastership of Edwin A. Abbott. 
There was no cricket field on which the boys could learn 
to win Waterloos, no football or rowing; but there was 
an intellectual discipline which enabled Asquith to win a 
Balliol scholarship, and enter Oxford at the age of seven- 
teen. Balliol was the leading college in intellectual things, 
with Jowett as Master, and Thomas Hill Green among the 
tutors. Doubtless the influence of the former, a master of 
the light touch on life, was precisely what the north coun- 
try schoolboy needed. Asquith’s career at Oxford was a 
brilliant one. He was President of the Union, gained a 
First Class, and was elected a Fellow of Balliol. When, 
on his elevation to the peerage, he took the title of Earl of 
Oxford, one feels that he had in mind not only Queen 
Anne's prime minister, Robert Harley, on whom she con- 
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ferred the same title, but much more the University which 
was the kindly nurse of his youth. 

Asquith was called to the bar in 1875, and among the 
most interesting of the characters drawn for us in his pages 
are those of the leading judges and barristers of the later 
nineteenth century. The survival value of a legal reputa- 
tion is seldom great unless coupled with a parliamentary 
career, and it is rare that high success is won in both fields. 
Brougham was the most notable example in the nineteenth 
century, and his perennial fame is in contrast to that of 
Erskine, or Scarlett, both far his superiors as advocates. 
Coleridge, Hawkins, Richard Webster and Charles Russell 
are among the lawyers of whom Lord Oxford gives lively 
sketches. It was as junior to the last named that he gained 
distinction by his cross-examination of Macdonald, the man- 
ager of the Times, before the Commission appointed to ex- 
amine the charges of that paper against Parnell. It was 
another great lawyer, Sir Henry James, who brought him 
into connection with Gladstone’s second administration, 
and decided him to stand for Parliament in 1886, the same 
year as Haldane. Morley had entered the House of Com- 
mons four years previously. 

Lord Oxford has given the account of his political ca- 
reer in “Fifty Years of the British Parliament,” to which 
the present volumes merely furnish addenda. Home Sec- 
retary in Mr. Gladstone’s ministry of 1892, he was in op- 
position during the ten years of Tory ascendancy, and re- 
turned to office in 1905 as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under Campbell-Bannerman, whom he succeeded as Prime 
Minister. Probably the happiest period in his career was 
that of his premiership from 1907 to 1914. He was sur- 
rounded by friends, Morley, Haldane, Grey—a cabinet of 
gentlemen. He had the Home Rule Bill on his hands, and 
that brought on the constitutional crisis over the veto power 
of the House of Lords, but the cabinet had a strong case 
in Parliament and before the country. A fatal weakness 
showed itself in dealing with the Ulster volunteers and the 
mutinous cabal of army officers in 1914, but the leader of 
the Ulster rebels was Sir Edward Carson, also a gentleman, 
with whom the Premier had had relations of camaraderie 
during their early days at the bar. Another flaw was the 
understanding with France, of which the cabinet and the 
Liberal party were ignorant; but Sir Edward Grey was a 
gentleman, who made gentlemen’s agreements; and he 
would have resigned from the Foreign Office if Parlia- 
ment had not supported him on August 3, 1914. 

The most important new matter in “Memories and Re- 
flections”’ is in the first half of the second volume, in which 
Lord Oxford reviews his conduct of the War, with copious 
notes from his diary. What strikes the reader most is his 
tone of restraint, of moderation, of genial fatalism. It is 
all perfectly in the accepted manner of a British states- 
man at war, reminiscent of Lord Liverpool. Lord Oxford 
shared personally in the tragedy through the death in ac- 
tion of his own promising son, Raymond Asquith; but he 
speaks of this at the beginning of his book, and in his ac- 
count of the War he preserves a stoical detachment. He is 
amused at the boyish escapades of Winston Churchill. He 
shows no bitterness at the conduct of Lord Fisher, in de- 
serting the Admiralty at short notice. He is guarded in 
comment on Lord French, and warmly defends Lord 
Kitchener, of whom he paints a brilliant portrait. He re- 
lates with humor the meetings between the English min- 
isters and the French, not forgetting an impassioned ut- 
terance of Winston Churchill on one of these occasions: 
“S'ils savent que nous sommes gens qu’ils peuvent conter 
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sur.” At times his diary contains a pungent epigram, as 
when he remarks: 


Our two rhetoricians, Lloyd George and Winston, 
as it happens, have good brains of different types. But 
they can only think talking: just as some people can 
only think writing. Only the salt of the earth can 
think inside, and the bulk of mankind cannot think 
at all. 


He defends the formation of the Coalition Ministry, but 
it is clear that thenceforward he had lost command. His 
old friends were gone, Morley at the outbreak of the War, 
Haldane shortly afterwards in consequence of a venomous 
press campaign. Now he found himself between Bonar 
Law and Lloyd George, the one playing for party, the other 
for personal advantage. When these two got together, the 
result could not be long delayed. 

Earlier in his book Lord Oxford gives some instances of 
Bonar Law’s character as a truculent and unscrupulous 
party leader. He quotes from his diary a conversation with 
Lloyd George in March, 1915. 


As for himself [Lloyd George] he declared that he 
owed everything to me, that I had stuck to him and 
protected him and defended him when every man’s 
hand was against him, and that he would rather (1) 
break stones, (2) dig potatoes, (3) be hung and quar- 
tered (these were metaphors used at different stages 
of his broken but impassioned harangue) than do an 
act or say a word or harbour a thought that was dis- 
loyal to me, and he said that every one of his col- 
leagues felt the same. His eyes were wet with tears, 
and I am sure that, with all his Celtic capacity for 
impulsive and momentary fervour, he was quite sin- 
cere. Of course, I assured him that I had never for 
a moment doubted him, which is quite true, and he 
warmly wrung my hand and abruptly left the room. 


So much said, Lord Oxford has no need to comment on 
the events which forced him out of the government, the 
bare narrative of which is given in a memorandum writ- 
ten at the time by Lord Crewe. He might have saved 
face by appealing to the House of Commons. That would 


have resulted in the fall of the ministry, a division in the. 


Liberal party and an exposure to the country and the 
world of the whole sordid intrigue. The fall of a govern- 
ment at war is not new in history. In that case colleagues 
divide responsibility with their chief. For the latter to re- 
sign alone is to take the entire burden upon his own shoul- 
ders, to go out before his countrymen as the scapegoat for 
the sins and errors of his associates in office. Lord Oxford 
resigned alone. It was the supreme test of a character and 
bearing which reached far above the tradition which he 
had so perfectly inherited and made his own. Again Shake- 
speare has said it: nothing in his long life in office became 
him like the leaving of it. 

It is interesting to speculate on what would have re- 
sulted if Lord Oxford had remained in power until the 
end of the War. Perhaps there would have been no khaki 
election, no breaking of the pre-armistice agreement, with 
the aftermath of the starvation of Europe and a treaty of 
spoliation. Perhaps the gentlemanly tradition would have 
dominated the Conference of Paris, as it did the Congress 
of Vienna. But new forces were abroad in the world. It 
may be, on the contrary, that Lord Oxford would have 
shared the fate of Wilson. From that immeasurable col- 
lapse his fame is secure. 

The last ten years of Lord Oxford’s memoirs are among 
the best. He showed his sportsmanship by remaining in his 
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place in the House of Commons, and when he was defeated 
in the khaki election by the constituency of East Fife, whig 
he had represented since his entrance to Parliament, 
went gallantly off to Paisley. These years out of offic 
gave him fuller opportunity for that enjoyment of arts and 
literature which is part of the tradition. Lord Oxford apj 
Lord Balfour were both literary statesmen. Lord Oxfo;; 
will not be remembered as so brilliant a figure as Lord By. 
four, but he had a quality of mind and style, and of person, 
charm, which may be thought of as Whig in contrast 
Tory. To make politics part of the culture of the time \ 
an art which they brought to perfection. It goes far 
account for the greater richness of political life in Englanj 
as compared with that of France or Germany or ourselye 
If England loses it, the loss will be more irreparable thay 


that of her factories and ships. 
R. M. L, 


Nile, the Civilizer 


The Nile and Egyptian Civilization, by Alex: 
Moret. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 497 pages. $>.:), 


GYPT, the land of Tutankhamen, has ever proved 
a fertile source of literary inspiration. If not :! 

Egyptological monographs possess the charm of Masper:’s 
artful sketch or the solidity of Breasted’s tomes, exc:l. 
lent studies abound of Egypt’s art, religion, funeral cv: 
toms, technological activities. As is common with anciert 
civilizations, the social organization remains to us son: 
what obscure, especially in its historic continuity. 

Professor Moret’s study, one of the latest volumes is 
the History of Civilization series, is a welcome addition 
to its line of predecessors. There is little mew in th 
French scholar’s book, but he possesses to an eminent 
degree the talent of his nationals to carry erudition light! 
and to treat of difficult and at times even technical mattes 
in a style that is lucid and comprehensible to the laymz. 

The section on Religion is, perhaps, of special interes. 
We are shown how in Egypt all aspects of life—ar 
literature, science, politics—were suffused with religious 
conceptions to such an extent as to become incompr: 
hensible if religion is ignored. The reflection of humw 
society in the supernatural realm is here clearly discerni):. 
Thus, at Edfu, for example, Horus had Hathor for his 
wife and a little Horus-who-unites-the-two-hands for hs 
son; while at Thebes, Amon, wedded to Mut, had 2 
Khonsu. These and other deities had their individud 
places of worship where they reigned supreme, but ty 
were admitted as “guests” to the sanctuaries of other cit 

Moret’s analysis of the being Ka, whose name en's 
etymologically into so many Egyptian divinities and sacr 
Kings, is novel and striking, if not wholly convincing. We 
read: “With a mitable determinative, the phallus, A: 
writes the name of the bull, which symbolizes generatio0; 
the feminine Ka-t designates the female sexual organ 0! 
also the cow; the plural Kau means the foodstuffs whic) 
maintain life; and lastly, Ka, with the sign of the speaking 
man, means ‘thought,’ intellectual power, while with th 
cartouche it personifies the royal name (ren), or the vis'»!¢ 
and audible image of a mental concept.” Ka this 
stands for power, mystery, potency, generation, lik 
the mana of primitive man, Ka-mana. This is illuminating 
but should not be construed as indicating a direct der* 
tion from primitive concepts. The very vagueness of t 
mana notion precludes the possibility of historical inferen 
in the absence of continuous historical data. 
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Similar difficulties arise when we are asked to accept 
the three forms in which gods appear as a chronological 
succession. First form: a beast, plant, object or being 
of any kind with indwelling spirit which later develops 
into a god. Second form: a hybrid figure in which the 
beast or object is combined with a human body. Third 
and last form: a purely human figure “from which the 
beast or fetish has disappeared altogether.” Shades of 
Herbert Spencer! For to him we owe one of the earliest 
theories of just this type, even though he had, in this 
case, to put his evolutionary hypothesis on its head, in 
order to maintain a special theory. Overwhelming evi- 
dence would be necessary to prove that this chronological 
reconstruction, plausible though it seem and logical (all 
too logical!), actually represents successive historic stages. 
Needless to say, no such evidence is forthcoming. In most 
primitive societies we discover deities purely animal in 
form, others that are human, still others that are mon- 
strous, beast-man, man-beast, or what not. Fancy will be 
fancy. Once the human imagination gets going along this 
line, it will seize upon any shape or creature available in 
experience or transmute it to suit its purpose. History is 
shot through with mind, not with logic. The “logic of 
history” is one of the irrational fancies of historians. 

As was to be expected, Professor Moret does justice to 
the title of his study in placing the Nile in the very 


‘ center of Egyptian history, thought, art, religion. It can- 


not be disputed, of course, that the civilization of the 
Nile valley would not have been what it was had there 
been no Nile and no valley. Also, the tremendous fas- 
cination exerted by the mighty stream over the minds of 
Egyptians is beyond dispute, and their culture readily re- 
veals this fact. But other civilizations, those of Babylonia 
and Assyria, for example, or that of Greece, or that of 
the ancient Mayas, had many features—in art, religion, 
technology, politics—which were not unlike those of Egypt, 
without a Nile or a Nile valley to draw upon. How can 
one be so sure, then, where to draw the line between what 
the Nile contributed and what was due to the genius of 
the Egyptian people, or history or accident? 

These are mere samples of the sort of strictures that 
could be made upon the more hypothetical sections of 
Moret’s book. But withal it remains an excellent study, 
thorough, careful, intelligent, and, above all, readable and 
in spots alluring. 

ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER. 


Another War—On Paper 


We Fight for Oil, by Ludwell Denny. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 291 pages. $3. 


/‘, CCORDING to Mr. Denny, the United States and 
i Great Britain are engaged in a bitter struggle for 
economic supremacy. At present the combat is limited to 
diplomatic and naval maneuvers, but at any time it may 
assume a more acute form. The stakes of the contest— 
Mr. Denny calls it a “fight,” not altogether without rea- 
son—are the unappropriated petroleum resources of the 
world, 70 percent of which “is in countries whose weak- 
ness invites economic and political encroachment by major 
powers.” The United States, according to Mr. Denny, 
has thus far had the worse of the struggle—American 
diplomacy has been dilatory and inept, and British naval 
‘rategy has assured Britannia’s rule of the waves. Al- 
‘tough the embattled admirals at Washington will doubt- 


less agree that stupid civilians have allowed themselves to 
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be duped by the British Admiralty, the high priests of the 
sacred State Department may be somewhat surprised to 
find themselves charged with incapacity and undue modesty. 
However that may be, Mr. Denny has amassed a surprising 
amount of interesting material concerning oleaginous 
diplomacy as it affects Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, Rus- 
sia, Rumania, and the Near East. Although the tale is 
not always savory, it is well told on the whole; Mr, Denny 
writes as a capable journalist. 

In support of Mr. Denny’s thesis there are certain in- 
disputable facts. Petroleum is one of the most important 
raw materials of modern industrial civilization. Presum- 
ably its supply is not inexhaustible, and as yet no satisfac- 
tory substitute has been found for it. It not only keeps 
the wheels of peace-time transportation in full motion, but 
it has become an indispensable factor in modern war; in 
particular, the oil-tank has come to occupy the same 
strategic position in naval planning that was formerly as- 
signed to the coaling station. Foreign offices have become 
oil-minded, and, to confound confusion, the British govern- 
ment has gone actively and aggressively into the oil busi- 
ness. The vast amount of diplomatic correspondence con- 
cerning petroleum is but one evidence of the neo-mercantil- 
ist philosophy of present-day statesmanship; unless we can 
escape from this vicious circle, we most certainly are 
headed for serious trouble. 

Nevertheless, this book is unduly alarmist. We have 
had other bitter “wars” concerning raw materials, none 
of which ended in armed conflict or unconditional sur- 
render. The most notable example was a “rubber war” 
against Great Britain, which is now chiefly important as 
demonstrating how dangerous it would be to have Mr. 
Hoover’s credulity and irresponsibility installed in the 
White House. Then there was Mr. Fall’s notable “oil 
war,” the principal outcome of which was to enrich the 
campaign chest of the Republican party. It is somewhat 
surprising to hear Mr. Denny talk like Mr. Fall—to see 
that he bases most of his argument upon the ex-Secretary’s 
theories concerning oil shortage, British drainage of Amer- 
ican resources, Anglican acquisitiveness in open territory, 
and Imperial exclusiveness wherever the Union Jack flies. 
A good journalist should be less credulous. Mr. Denny’s 
chapter on Mosul and the Turkish Petroleum Company in- 
dicates that he has imbibed freely of the moonshine distilled 
by the American Committee Opposed to the Lausanne 
Treaty; in the light of such naiveté, his documentation is 
much less impressive. It is also far-fetched to say 
that “in oil is written the British and German-Turk mili- 
tary campaigns in the Caucasus, the Allied interventions 
against the Soviets and support of counter-revolutionary 
governments, and the international conferences at Genoa 
and the Hague.” 

Needless to say, Mr. Denny does not advocate open war 
for control of the world’s oil resources. He merely be- 
lieves that “the danger cannot be removed by denying its 
existence.” In common with the reviewer, he credits small 
importance to after-dinner speeches proclaiming Anglo- 
American solidarity and declaring that war between blood- 
brothers is unthinkable. Unlike the reviewer, he believes 
that the true solution of the oil problem is an agreement 
between the two empires which “would involve sharing 
raw materials and markets, and dividing sea supremacy, 
without violating the rights of weaker nations.” Assuming 
that the two governments could arrive at such an agree- 
ment—an almost fantastic assumption—it would possess 
little validity for the other nations of the world, great 
and small, which are increasing in national self-conscious 
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ness and are determined to possess a larger share in the 
exploitation of their natural resources and in the control 
of their domestic markets. 

Certainly, Mr. Denny is correct in believing that drastic 
limitation of naval armaments is essential to any solution 
of the international oil problem. He is less nearly correct 
when he dismisses conservation of petroleum as a practic- 
able solution; we shall be obliged, whether the government 
and the oil men wish it or not, to reform our wasteful system 
of production and our profligate methods of consumption. He 
is on insecure ground when he assumes that the economic 
interests of Great Britain and the United States, however 
sharply competitive, are mutually exclusive. He misses an 
important point in not condemning the growing alliance 
between business and diplomacy which confuses beyond 
hope of recognition the interests of individual Americans 
and the interests of the American people. What Mr. 
Denny proposes in effect is an Anglo-American economic 
alliance within a neo-mercantilist system of international 
relations. There is no gateway to peace along this road. 

Mr. Denny has brought down to date a story which has 
been told in various forms by Davenport and Cooke, de 
la Tramerye, Francis Delaisi, Anton Mohr, and others. 
In the hands of the critical reader his book will be a use- 


ful manual. Epwarp Megap Ears. 


Recent Fiction 


Spider Boy, by Carl Van Vechten. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50. 
M R. VAN VECHTEN excels in the pleasure-giving 
quality of fiction—and not since “The Blind Bow 
Boy” has he given so much pleasure as in “Spider Boy.” 
His characteristic procedure is to take the gray goods of 
life and convert them to decorative uses by fantastic pat- 
terns and brilliant colors. He is at his best when his char- 
acters themselves are chiefly concerned with pleasure, 
either in connoisseurship as in “The Blind Bow Boy” or 
“The Tattooed Countess” or in trade, as in “Spider Boy.” 
For “Spider Boy” is a scenario for a moving picture and 
the characters are actors therein. Obviously such mate- 
rial yields easily to Mr. Van Vechten’s uses; he merely 
has to brighten its realism into extravaganza, a delicate 
operation which he does with a scrupulous sense of pro- 
portion. One may question Mr. Van Vechten’s serious 
purpose in life, but not his light touch upon it. 
R. M. L. 


The Hotel, by Elizabeth Bowen. New York: Lincoln 
MacVeagh: The Dial Press. $2.50. 
EADING this novel is a painful pleasure, but one 
not to be missed by lovers of excellence. Elizabeth 
Bowen reveals a delicate skill in the exposure of nerves 
that produces a sympathetic jump and shrinking in the 
sensibilities of the reader, counterbalanced by a pleasurable 
shock of recognition, and delight in the precision of her 
execution. A Riviera hotel is her operating theater, and 
the principal subject is Sydney Warren—a passionate and 
sensitive girl, repressed to the last degree of British self- 
restraint, and worshipful of the beautiful and disdainful 
Mrs. Kerr, who—with complete detachment and exquisite 
skill—amuses herself by a cat-and-mouse sportiveness with 
the girl’s emotional life. The “action” deals almost ex- 


clusively with psychological states, but this merely sharpens 
the edges of its thin cruelties. 


The advent of a young 
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clergyman who proposes to rescue Sydney is hardly mo; 
than an interruption in the progress of the tragedy, an) 
even Sydney’s final desperate defiance is inconclusive a; , 
déneuement. Mrs. Kerr’s son appears, and serves a; 
an instrument in her pastime, of which he, too, is made q 
victim. Incidental personages, who are more delicate 
forms of the same psychological revelation, are pre. 
sented sharply in flashes of mingled irony and pathos, and 
unforgettably recognized. The book is a brilliant feat of 
emotional analysis and exposition—a delight to the int:|! 
gence and a pang to the sympathies. D. B. W. 


Big Matt, by Brand Whitlock. New York: D. 4». 
pleton and Company. $2. 


HIS is the novel of American politics with a goy- 

ernor of a midwestern state, his political henchman. 
nemesis, a graceful, idealistic daughter, and a few state of. 
cials in the background. It is as expected as a college |ec- 
ture and presumably about as close to the realities, |es; 
“oripping” than the headlines to be read any day of simi- 
lar doings. The reformer’s pattern of politics, to himsvli, 


R. H. 


Men Atwhiles Are Sober, by Stephen Raushenbush. \ ew 
York: A. and C. Boni. $2.50. 


T IS not easy to understand just why “Men Atwhiles 

Are Sober” is an interesting and even, in a mild wa; 
moving piece of work. It is possessed of plot, story and 
incident. Yet it is not enough to say of it that “it holds 
the reader’s interest” because of its mere interlocking co»- 
tinuity; nor that it is read to the end “to see how it wil! 
come out.” ‘The situations are generally not unfamiliar: 
filial pity at a death-bed, a party with considerable drunk- 
enness, a fist fight between two men over a woman's name 
and a South American tropical scene, like those in O. 
Henry’s stories. The characters, too, are literary: a 
chorus girl with bitter wisdom neatly stored in epigrams, 
and a protagonist capable of saying in all seriousness: 
“Head high to the wind and hungry. That’s the w2 
I’ve always wanted to die. So, Rodney, old thing, if you 


‘will kindly oblige me with the loan of that gun you 


keep around here somewhere, I'll be able to do the decent 
thing for once.” 

And yet there is in all these stock situations a sort of 
freshness and reality and passion; qualities which tend to 
evaporate when the author deals with love and conscience 
as they occur in real life. “Men Atwhiles Are Sober’ 
reveals a mind which lives in books and romance as sailor 
were once believed to live in ships which floated in the 
rare, high air of the upper atmospheres: when it sinks into 
reality it flounders, just as those same mythical medieval 
sailing men, who were drowned when chance forced them 


into the thick air that other men breathe by necessity. 
M. P. L. 








Contributors | 


Epona St. Vincent MIttay is the author of the “The Harp | 

Weaver and Other Poems” and other books of poetry. | 

Cart SANDBURG, the Chicago poet, is the author of “Slabs 
of the Sunburnt West,” “Smoke and Steel,” and other | 
books. 

ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER is an anthropologist, the author | 
of “Early Civilization.” 

Epwarp Meap-Earte is associate professor of history in 
Columbia University, and the author of “Turkey, the 
Great Powers, and the Bagdad Railway.” 
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The Bookman -has secured from 


America’s leading writers, statements 


A brilliant 


analysis which of the fundamental ideas from which 
is likely to re- spring their work and careers, and 
: will publish them im forthcoming 
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opinion 0 
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Caricatures 
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USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE 


GERTRUDE STEIN 


This is the American some- 
thing that makes romance 
everything. And romance 
is Useful Knowledge. $5.00 


PAYSON & CLARKE, Ltd. 
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A Novel by 
PHILIP LITTELL 


No American has written more wittily of 





religion and of sex, nor told so captivating 
a story. An ironic tale of the human pre- 
dicament. $2.50 
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“CP Brilliant and Memorable Book” 


LENIN 


Thirty Years of Russia 
By VALERIU MARCU 


This is a new interpreta- 
tion of the-life and work 
of Lenin, a giant of our 
era, the Napoleon of the 
Russian Revolution. Va- 
leriu Marcu, brilliant 
young German historian, 
narrates the life story of 
a man who made his way 
out of nameless depths into 
the Kremlin as absolute 
ruler. For twenty - three 
dark years a hunted fugi- 
tive slinking in obscurity. Then, a dictator in frayed 
trousers who sat in the gilded palaces of the Tsar 
and changed the stream of history. 

“A brilliant and memorable book ... the life story 
of a figure great, heroic, mysterious in itself... Lenin 
stands forth against the Russian masses as a voice 
against a sombre orchestral effect. The book is both 
scientific and imaginative, both exact and poetic. It is 
probably one of the most important biographies of re- 
cent years.’— LUDWIG LEWISOHN in the New 
York Herald-Tribune. 


Illustrated $5.00—at all bookshops 
The Macmillan Company New York 














Havelock Ellis 
Philosopher of Love 


“Ellis has been the vivid 
spokesman of a modern 
mood and this book will 
be necessary to and wel- 
comed by all those thousands 
who find in him a liberating 
voice.”—Irwin Edman in 
the New York Herald Tri- 
bune. 
Illustrated. $4.50. 


(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


























The Summer place you have 
been waiting for on the sea 
and the meors on quaint old 
Nantucket Island, Mass. 


S Life like a long sea voyage with none 
= B of its discomforts 
Out of Door Sports, Sea Bathing, Good Food, 
Congenial People, Occasional Lectures. 
Chamber Music—Sleep—Rest—Recuperation 
References Requested 
Tavern-on-the-Moors, Siasconset, Mass. 
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AVON OLD FARMS; AVON, CONNECTICUT 


A Progressive Boarding School and Junior College for Boys 


is to offer a 





from twelve years 
upward, founded 
by Mrs. Theodate 
Pope Riddle. a 
school is equipped 

not only for col- 
lege preparation, 
but also with 
unique facilities 
for the all-around 
development 
of each boy. The 
aim of the school 





For information address 
FRANCIS MITCHELL FROELICHER, Provost, Avon Uld Farms, Avon, Conn. 


broad, cultural 
education. 
The buildings 


possess a - 
lar beauty and 
the estate com- 
prises three thou- 
sand acres of for- 
est, trout streams 
and ten miles of 
horseback trails. 





APARTMENTS 


BOOKS 








CO-OPERATIVE APARTMENT FOR SALE 


Three beautiful rooms, overlooking private 
gardens in restricted community. ving 
room 20 X 15. Cross ventilation, newly re- 
decorated. Monthly maintenance charge 
$48.48, plus stock payments of $12.50. 


Phone for particulars, Miss Johnson, 
Stillwell 8475. 





POSITION WANTED 


Attorney desires position with highgrade 
law Orm er cerporation.—Am 36 years old; 
have Ph.B. and J.D. degrees, with honors, 
from ene © University; five years’ legal 
racti of which was spent-as Ass’t 
Jnited tates Attorney; handled over 500 
criminal cases for United States Govern- 
ment, and have considerable aptitude for 
trial work. Am not interested in defend- 
ing criminal cases, but only in position 
requiring scholarly legal work. Am well 
grounded in economics, and can give ex- 
cellent references. Box 588, New Republic. 








_ HELP Ww ANTED 
Young man or woman for editorial work. 
Must have a thorough understanding of 
current political, social and economic prob- 
lems and be able to write readily, inter- 
estingly and effectively. Residence in 
Washington, D. C., required. Unusual op- 
portunity for advancement. Send photo- 
graph with reply and state age, experi- 
ence and salary expected. 











WANTED three teachers and living house 
manager for a progressive school suburban 
to New York ity Teachers should com- 
bine at least two "of the following special- 
ties: kindergarten, lower group leader, 
music, crafts, dancing, dramatics. Box 590, 
New Re public. 





w ANTED: Working housekeeper, take full 





THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE 
RENTED FOR A 
NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
eeeeel, ont -of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items 
unexpurgated translations and exceptionai 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service 

You may now read witheut buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 


Please state eccupation er profession when writing 
for information end lists. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. C2. 
45 West 45th Street 


sss 
NOW IS THE TIME 


If you want a more than average 
job, or a more than average per- 
son to fill one— 
If you want to rent an apart- 
ment, or let one to a responsible 
person— 
If you have any unusual want 
that an unusual audience may be 
expected to satisfy— 
Write to the 
Classified Advertising Dept 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 
For the very low rate 
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BUREAU OF PERSONN®E,| 

ADMINSTRATION 

420 satis dee Room = 
Offers a Seventh Series of Twenty Evenin; 

The Fundamental 

Business 

Bubjects covered 

viston 

Heakh 

Security 

Morale 


Circular on Application 














MONTEREY, MASS. 
Right in the heart of the gantres. 
126 miles from New York City 
156 miles from Boston. 
American Plan, §5 to $7.50 a my | 
LUNCHEON EA | 
DINNER j 


end 
FISHING BOATING—GOLF 
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FOR NEXT WEEK 
AND EARLY ISSUES | 


Population—Pressure 
and Imperialism 
by Arthur P. Chew 


The Feminist Future 
by Miriam Allen de Ford 


Herman Melville 
by Lewis Mumford 





Gurdjieff 
by Carl Zigrosser 


Che 2 New 








| 
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charge small Westchester house; profes- 

sional parents, boy six. Address, Box 591, = 421 West 21# Sureet, 

the New Republic. SSS New York City 
HELP WANTED THEATRE 











CASH for Your Spare Time 


A NEW feature of the Literary Guild enables 
you to earn a liberal commission by enrolling 
members and at the same time build a permanent 


business for yourself, 


Spend a few minutes of your spare time daily in 
this pleasant and dignified pastime. Your efforts 
backed by $80,000 advertising program this fall. 
We have pre- 
pared a booklet which tells you how to present the 
Guild plan and make selling easy. Send for copy 


No previous experience necessary. 


TODAY. Address: 


Mr. Michael Shepard, Dept. S-6 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 





THE ACTOR MANAGERS present 
GRAND ST. 


BOOTH THEATRE 


FOLLIES 


WEST 45th STREET, Fives 8:30 
Mats. Wednesday & Smturday 











GENERAL —- 




















Free. 





Co ht Book “Ei “H 
Free, Press Repecting Inst. 1060 St. Louis, Mo. 


magazines. Experienté 
to Write for Pay’ 
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“To realize the good that is in him— 


jt | 











Al Smith needs immediate and effective support.” Most of all 


he needs — and is entitled to —nation-wide progressive support. 


But no voter who is consciously liberal can be expected to 


support him until he has arrived at a thorough understand- 


: HL 


ing of the man and the promise he holds out for political ad- 
vancement. 








As yet he is little known beyond the Hudson except as an anti- 
prohibitionist. It would be tragic if the other qualities of his 
rich personality were obscured by a single issue. 





ies, Bm susie agit y ~ '! 
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The New Republic is singularly fitted to interpret this rising 

public figure to the American progressives. As a candidate he 
| embodies the spirit and act of that political intelligence which 
| The New Republic exists to foster. In the short time remain- 
| ing the paper will attempt a full and faithful presentation of 

what appear to be the rightful claims of Al Smith for progress- 
= ive allegiance. 


} For $1.00 the magazine will be mailed every week for the next ce 





; 13 anywhere in the U.S. A. Please use coupon below. 
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The NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st Street, New York City 
For the attached ONE DOLLAR BILL send me The New Republic for the next 13 weeks. 


Name ena ¥. City patnsiniitapngdhannauilanei. 





Street... State 
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RE you famil- 
iar with the of- 

fer The Liter- 

ary Guild of 
4 merica has been making 
to the reading public for 
the past year and a half? 
Do you know how it has 
been publishing best sell- 
ers like those illustrated 
here and sending them to 
its members at a tremen- 
dous cash saving? Have 
you learned what free 
membership in this organ- 
ization can mean to 
YOU? 

In eighteen months the 
Literary Guild has grown 
from an idea to a flourish- 
ing institution of nearly 
60,000 enthusiastic mem- 
bers. These members pay _ 
no dues, assessments, fees 
or incidental expense of 
any kind. Once every 
month they receive a new 
book of the most unusual 
and entertaining nature 
that can be found, chosen 
for them from thousands 
of manuscripts submitted by leading 
publishers, famous authors and liter- 
ary agents. This monthly book is 
chosen by Carl Van Doren, one of 
America’s best known and most ad- 
mired literary rpecialists, and an emi- 
nent Editorial Board. It is issued to 
Guild members simultaneously with 
a regular trade edition which is on 
sale at all bookstores at the trade pub- 
lisher’s list price. 

Guild members not only receive 
their special editions of these titles 
as soon as the bookseller receives his 
ordinary edition—but by subscribing 
for twelve Guild selections they real- 
ize a cash saving that can be had 
through NO OTHER METHOD 
OF BOOKBUYING |! 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dep’t 55-N. B. 
New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of WINGS at once. I would 
like to know how to save money on twelve of the best 


books printed in the next year. 


**eeeeeeeee 


Now it has become necessary to 
raise the price of Guild subscription. 
For over a year the Guild has prog- 
ressed in the face of many obstacles, 
making fast friends of its members 
by the publication of such outstand- 
ing works as the four books pictured 
here and other best sellers, including 
CIRCUS PARADE, THE GREAT 
AMERICAN BANDWAGON, 
BLACK MAJESTY, and many 
others. These books have all been 
issued in superior bindings, printed 
on the best of paper and manufac- 
tured with minute attention to every 
detail. 

To maintain its high, self-imposed 
standard in format as well as con- 
tents and to add some startling new 





features to Guild service it has b 
come necessary to raise the annua 
subscription fee slightly. 


Join the Guild Now While the 
Saving Is Greatest 


This price advance takes effec 
very soon! Those who join the Guill 
now pay only the extremely low sub- 
scription fee which the Guild ha 
maintained from the start. If you 
subscribe now you are protected from 
the increased cost for one full year. 


Memberships Are FREE! 


Even with the increase in price, the Guild plan will remain the mot 
economical way to keep abreast of the best writing and leading thougit 


of the day. Membership i 


in the Guild is absolutely free—you pay 0 


for the books you receive and you pay much less than full price for 


those. The specialized selecting service, the periodical WINGS au 


Mail the coupon at once for the fascinating new illustrated bookie 
which explains the Guild thoroughly. No ob igation, of ceurse. 
at ence, while you can still realize the greatest saving on twelve chost 


books a year. 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 


55 Fifth Avenue, Dep’t 55-N. R. 
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New York, N. Y. 





